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compose the chelonian order of reptiles, 'much from the other reptiles, the ser- 
differ from the sauria we have just ex-' pents and lizards, as fishes do from cetacea, 
amined, in having the ribs immoveabie,| or birds from bats, and their osteclogy 
and they differ from the serpents in having | differs remarkably from that of other 
external members for locomotion. Look-| reptiles. That difference of form in the 
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molluscous animal in its shell, we should | which form the carapax, and from the de- 
scarcely expect to find that this dense os- | velopment of the sternum which composes 
seous covering enveloping the whole body | the plastron beneath; for when we look 
consists of the same bones which compose 
the human skeleton. It presents a fine HH 
example of that unity of plan amidst di- . 
versity of form, that simplicity amidst va- (2% 
riety, which is so conspicuous, and gives 
+o pleasing a diversity, inthe works of na- 
ture. These animals are remarkable among 
reptiles from their feeding for the most part 
on vegetable food, which is a character of 
rare occurrence among the saurians and al- 
most unknown among serpents. They ob- 
tain this food at the bottom of the sea, or on 
the banks of lakes and of rivers, or on the 
dry land, and their outward forms vary to 
suit those different situations. From their 
small respiration, and from their having 
but one ventricle of the heart, where the 
venous and arterialized blood are partial'y 
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at the other parts of the skeleton, we see 
no peculiarities so remarkable in the head 
orin the cervical vertebra, or in the arms 
or the legs, or in the coccygeal vertebra. 
: The bones of these chelonian animals, 
like those of most reptiles, have a coarse 
fibrous structure, containing a large quan- 
tity of animal matter between the fibres 
of the phosphate of lime,—a condition 
of their osseous system which indicates 
their inferiority in the scale. In the in- 
terior even of the long bones of this enor- 
mous turtle you observe there are no ca- 
vities, either in the humerus or in the 


The skull of the tortoise differs remark- 
ably from the skull of the turtle, and this 
difference consists chiefly in the form pre- 
sented by the parietal bones. In both 

|cases we observe the sutures to remain 
| permanently distinct, separating all the 
jelements of the cranial bones. These 
bones correspond with those of the croco- 
\dile which we saw yesterday, although 
| varying a little in their shape, so that you 
‘have the same detached pieces. The con- 
dyle of the occipital bone in the tortoise 
jand in the turtle (7) is composed dis- 


femur; that the interior of these sections | 
of the long bones is filled throughout their | 
whole extent with a spongy cancellated | 
texture, passing completely from the one | 


extremity of the bones te the other; and in 
this character also they exhibit an infe- 
riority of development, and an analogy 
with the embryo condition of human 
bones. 


The vertebral column of these chelonian | 


reptiles is moveable in the region of the 
neck, and in the region of the coccygeal 
vertebre ; in the region of the trunk and 
in the head the vertebre are fixed. One 
of the most marked and singular characters 
of this order, by which it is distinguished 
from the other orders of reptiles, is the 
fixed condition of the ribs. They are 

rfectly immoveable, so that no motion 


is derived from them for respiration. The 
greater number indeed of these animals 
are surrounded as it were by a solid tube, 
all parts of which are perfectly immoveable, 
composed of the vertebral column, of the 
ribs, of the sternal appendices, and of the 


sternum itself. The vertebrz in the neck 
owe their remarkable form to the curva- 


ture which the neck assumes in the living! 


state of the animal when it retracts the 


head by two very powerful muscles into | 


the cavity of the carapace. It is from this 
sigmoid flexure of the neck that we ob- 
serve the very different directions taken 


by the articular surfaces of the cervical | 


vertebra. These vertebra, like those 
which compose the rest of the column, 
terminate for the most part in a convex 
surface on the lower part of the body, and 
a concave surface in the upper. This 
structure of the vertebre passes even 
through the fixed vertebra of the back, 
though the convexity is there very slight. 
We can trace it through the portions com- 
posing the sacrum; and we see it con- 
tinued—this ball and socket joint—through 
all the coccygeal vertebre. The four 
elements of the fixed dorsal vertebra re- 
main permanently separate, so that the 
body is united to the lamine, and the la- 
mine to the spinous process, only by 
suture, 


tinctly of three fascits, and those three 
fascits belong to distinct bones; the mid- 
die and inferior one (//, a) belongs to the 
basilar bone, which I show you quite loose 
and detached in this young turtle; the 
two lateral fascits that enter into this sk«\! 
belong to the two condyloid bones ‘J/, 4), 
'so that the head is slipping off from the 
bodies of the vertebre with which it was 
connected, almost solely, in fishes, and get- 
ting ou to a secure attachment to the con- 
dyloid bones, which we see it retain in 
man and all the mammalia. But in the 
crocodile you observe that that single con- 
dyle belongs solely to the basilar bone, 
that the two condyloid bones have not yet 
extended far enough backwards to have a 
share in the formation of the occipital con- 
dyle. The median or superior portion 
(1f, e) of the occipital bone here shoots 
backwards, like the long spinous processes 
jwe see in this region in fishes, and in 
jimany of the carnivorous mammalia. It 
gives thus an extensive and strong attach- 
j ment to the muscles. Passing forwards we 
|come to the elements of the temporal 
bone, and those elements remain perma- 
nently detached, being united only by su- 
ture. 

We have in the tympanic bone (JJ, d 
of the che/oniaa repetition of that fixed con- 
dition which we see in the tympanic bone 
of the crocodiles. Yet the tortoises and 
the turtles do not require to struggle with 
living prey in the way crocodiles do. What 
then have they this peculiar structure for, 
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so anomalous in reptiles, so different from 
fishes, amphibia, serpents, lizards, and 
birds? This is the fixed condition of a 
quadruped’s jaw, not the condition of cold- 
blooded animals. Even birds have not 
this fixed condition. The turtles feed 
upon marine plants; they possess great’ 
force of jaws for cutting the thick and 
tough stems of the marine plants on which 
they feed. This requires then that they 
should have this anomalous fixed condition 
of all the elements of the temporal bone, 
and that the tympanic portion should not 
play freely like that of a fish, or of an am- 
phibious animal, or of a serpent, or of a 
lizard, or of a bird. In the frontal bone 
(KK, g J) we see the several pieces united 
by permanent sutures. The parietal bones 
(AK, & A) are remarkable from the differ- 
ences which they present in the land spe- 
cies, as contrasted with the aquatic. In 
the land tortoises they form an elevated, 
exposed, longitudinal crest, where they 
meet so as to resemble in this part the 
skull of a hyena among the carnivorous 
quadrupeds, or of a badger; but in the 
aquatic animals these bones (J/,h; KK, h 
have extended laterally, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the temporal, jugal, and frontal 
bones, have made an osseous covering 
on each side over the temporal muscles. 
You therefore observe that the exterior 
of the head of the turtle (AK) appears 
at first view as if it had a large cranial 
cavity, but the cranial cavity only occu- 
pies a small osseous tube in the middle 
of this great osseous development cover- 
ing the muscles. That is a_ repetition 
in the turtle’s head of what we see in 
the posterior part of its vertebral column, 
where the spinous processes of the dorsal 
vertebrae have extended laterally, so as to 
assist in the formation, with the ribs, of the 
great upper shield or carapax. | 
| 
All the parts of the upper jaw are fixed 
in the chelonian reptiles, as they are in| 
the crocodiles, on aecount of their kind 
of food. The upper and the lower jaws 
are covered with a sharp, cutting, strong, 
horny plate, which is particularly sharp and 
cutting in the upper jaw, and strong and | 
denticulated in the lower jaw, represent-| 
ing, in their direction and position and | 
uses, the dental system of many aquatic | 
birds, and the horny lamine of the orni-| 
thorhynchus, and those of the whales! 
placed along the alveolar margin of the 
upper jaw. ‘The margins of the jaw-bones, | 
covered with these horny masticating in- | 
struments, are thin and sharp, and of} 
great depth from above downwards, so) 
that they are capable of cutting the stems | 
of plants in order to procure food, with 
great force. 
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From this consolidated form of the os- 
seous part of the head (AK) of the chelo- 
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nian reptiles, from this immoveable union 
of all the bones by sutures, from this ex- 
pansion of the parietal bones over the 
temporal muscles, and completely over 
the temporal fossa, together with the ex- 
pansion of the frontal bones themselves 
over the arch to the malar bones (AK, 7), 
we observe that in the turtles the cavity 
of the skull occupies but a small com- 
pressed narrow passage, running through 
the centre of its large head. 1t must be 
very obvious from this structure, that the 
magnitude of the brain contained within 
the cavity of the skull, can here have little 
or no influence on the general dimensions 
of the head or on its outward form. This 
is in some respects interesting in a phy- 
siological point of view, and as con- 
cerns the remains of those animals found 
in the strata of the earth, or even for as- 
certaining the characters of existing spe- 
cies. You will see that it follows from 
this circumstance, that the bones which 
you here look upon as the exterior surface 
of the skull and around the whole head, 
are bones which enclose the muscles, 


| which enclose the organs of the senses, and 


which, therefore, grow as those soft parts 
grow, and continue to grow through life 
like the bones of the face, and like all the 
rest of the skeleton. But that is not the 


‘ease in animals where the surface of the 


skull corresponds with, and is applied to, 
the surface of the brain; for in such ani- 
mals,—and man belongs to such a group,— 
at the early period of life, when the brain 
is proportionally very large, so also are the 
outward dimensions of the frontal bones, 
of the parietal bones, of the occipital bone. 
But as the brain has shot early through 


|many of the phases of its development, 


being an organ much required, and one of 
the most important for the individual in 
establishing relations with surrounding 
nature, it is early shot forth to a high de- 
gree of development; but in after life its 
mareh is slow; and we observe that the 
hones of the face in such animals, pro- 
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ceeding in their natural march of develop- 
ment, soon outstrip the bones of the cra- | 
nium, and then the muzzle projects, and 
the whole face takes on a great proportion, 
with regard to the cranium, from that 
which it had in infancy, and the facial an-| 
gle diminishes by this advancing of the) 
bones of the face. 

The turtle has no such means of meta- 
morphosing its head and its face during 
the progress of its growth, for, at all pe- 
riods of its life, the bones which surround 
and compose this general outline (J/) | 
march forward equally in the progress of | 
their development. Notwithstanding this, | 
the brain itself is actually undergoing the | 
same kind of changes as we find in the’! 
more highly developed human brain,—ad- | 
vancing to maturity, then its stationary 
condition, and then the ultimate retrograde 
movements of all developments back to- 
wards infancy. We observe from this, 
that these animals, in the young condition 
and in the adult condition, and even at a 
more advanced period of life, have the 
same proportions in all parts of their head 
and of their body. 


blooded vertebrated animals, in all of 
which the brain is so imperfectly deve- 
loped, that it fills but a small tube passing 
through the centre of the large head. This 
is sometimes an important consideration, 
even to the geologist, in determining the 
identity of extinct species by the mag- 


nitude and proportions of their parts. If 


a species were found of an extinct saurian 
reptile, a small animal, which had the 
head proportionally large when compared 
with the rest of the body, and this were to 
be contrasted with species which were 
already known to attain a greater size; it 
might naturally be imagined that this 
difference of the size of the head might 
be the effect of age; that the youth of the 
smaller animal caused the dispropor- 
tion between the head and the rest of the 
body, and thus caused the difference be- 
tween the newly discovered species and 
those already known. That would ob- 


viously be a mistake, which could only be | 
corrected by a careful examination of the! 
proportions and growth of those parts in| 


the existing and known allied animals. 
This structure, which we observe in the 
turtle, is very different from the structure 
which we observe in the tortoise. In the 
tortoise the structure of the upper and 
back part of the head is more nearly like 


that of quadrupeds, where the muscles are | 


covered merely by fascia and by the inte- 
guments, and not by an osseous shield, as 
in the turtles. This exposed condition of 
the soft parts of the head in the tortoise, 
is less dangerous to these animals than it 


That is the case with) 
fishes; that is the case with all the cold-! 


| would be to the turtle; for the large wide 


skeleton of the tortoise forms a solid arched 
| shield, below which the animal can com- 
pletely retract its head and preserve it in 
| perfect safety ; as it can also its arms, its 
| legs, and its tail; hut the depressed turtles 
have a structure of the skeleton which 
|renders that impossible. The very great 
development of the arms for swimming 
|through the sea, and the great develop- 
| ment of the muscles to move those power- 
ful organs in swimming, occupy a great 
| space in the anterior region of the carapace 
of the trunk. The neck also is lengthened, 
the head is large, but the carapace is pro- 
portionally very small; it is depressed and 
small in every dimension. The head can- 
not be retracted so as to be completely 
shielded within the cwapace; it is pro- 
tected, therefore, by an osseous covering 
formed chiefly by the parietal bones, simi- 
lar to that formed by the spinous pro- 
cesses and the ribs (44H), which we 


see covering the whole of the rest of 


the back. We observe the nostrils pass- 
ing backwards horizontally, and termi- 
nating about the middle of the palate, in 
two distinct wide round orifices; through 
these the air passes in respiration, but the 
respiration is effected here chiefly by the 
motion of the large and strong os Ayoides. 

I have already mentioned to you with 
reference to these chelonian reptiles, these 
turtles and tortoises, that they can derive 
no assistance from motions of the ribs in 
the act of respiration; so that they are, 
with their enormously developed ribs, near- 
ly in the predicament of frogs, that have 
no ribs whatever. In both cases we observe 
the respiration to be effected chiefly by a 
constant motion of the os hyoides, which 
acts as a piston to draw in air, and the 
tongue acts as a valve, closing the poste- 
rior nasal apertures, and forcing the air 
downwards through the trachea that opens 
at the root of the tongue. Hence the ne- 
cessity for this great development of the 
ihyoid bone to give attachment to those 
numerous muscles which are necessary 
for the important motions of that bone in 
respiration. 

The ribs (7H) of the tortoise are in 
number eight upon each side, but the 
first and the last ribs are very broad, and 
have each two transverse processes at- 
ltached to them, as if they were double 
ribs. These eight pairs of ribs form, by 
|their junction, by sutures, the upper 
solid shield, which is called the carapace. 
These ribs, distinctly bounded by their 
jsutures, do not correspond in the least in 
their outline with the outline of the large 
horny scales that are seen covering the 
bones with their periosteum, and skin, ex- 
ternally. 
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The ribs of animals have two principal | tic species the ribs (1/7) have begun the 
modes and points of attachment to the | march of their development at their verte- 
vertebra. In the one mode where t | bral extremities in the same manner as 
freedom of motion is required, we find in the land animals ; but after a time they 
them articulated to the extremities of the | have ceased to meet each other at their 
transverse processes,—as we see them in| margins, and to be joined by sutures, and 
fishes, as we see them in the perenni-| have shot out a narrow rib-like process, 
branchiate amphibia, as we see in serpents, resembling the ribs of mammalia, which is 
as we see for the most part in porpoises,| continued on to the edge of the sternal 
in grampuses, and in many other ceta-| appendices. You see, therefore, the 
ceous animals. But there is another kind | limits and forms of the eight pairs of ribs, 
of attachment, where freedom of motion is) 2s in the specimen before you, most dis- 
not to be desired, but great security and/tinctly defined in the aquatic species. 
firmness of the articulation ; in that case | There is here much less confusion arising 
they are, as it were, pushed down from | from the junction of the ribs with each 
the transverse processes to the intervening | other throughout their whole extent, than 
spaces, so as to touch and unite with the|there is in the land animals where this 
bodies of two separate vertebra, and have | takes place. ! 
thereby a secure attachment. Extending downwards from the termi- 

It must be obvious to you, that if the | nation of the ribs to join the plastron or 
ribs are to form, as it were, a solid shell to | sternum beneath, or the anterior shield, 
resist great pressure, and to envelop the/ we observe that these sternal appendices 
whole body of the tortoises and the turtles,|are ossified. In the land animals the 
that they require such an attachment as! sternal appendices are so extensively de- 
shall obtain the greatest degree of security | veloped and ossified as to meet eachother, 


in the articulation. We observe, there- 
tore, that their ribs pass inwards to be at- 
tached each between two vertebra, so 
that one rib is united by suture to the 
body of the vertebra above and the body 
of the next vertebra below. These ribs 
extend outwards, nearly parallel to each 
other in their line of junction, expanding | 


and to unite by suture—to meet the ends 
‘of the ribs, and unite with them by su- 
tures, and to articulate with the parts of 
' the sternum also by sutures; so that the 
| whole trunk of the body is thus surround- 
led by a tube of solid bone in the land 
| animals. 

| Inthe aquatic species, as you can per- 


a little toward their distal margin. These|ceive by this very large and beautiful 
ribs unite with each other also by sutures.| skeleton of the turtle, presented to me 


From the fiatness and arched form of these 


bones, and from the sutures which bind | 


them anteriorly and posteriorly, they have 
been mistaken for parts of the human 
skull. And from the great magnitude of 
these bones, it was natural to imagine 


that such a skull must have belonged to a | 


human being of enormous size—an ante- 
diluvian giant. 
In the land tortoises these ribs pass for- 


by Dr. ‘Reilly of Bristol, the ossification 
has not gone on to that extent, but the 
‘ribs have ceased to develop so much in 
breadth, before they have reached the 
sternal appendices. The sternal appen- 
dices (HH, &) are, in the same manner, 
throughout the whole side of the carapace, 
partially detached from the ribs. Look- 
| ing near the point of junction between the 
ribs and the vertebral column, we observe 


ward ossified, united by suture to their ante- | on the outer part of the skeleton large ex- 
rior or ventral termination ; not tapering, | panded pieces running in a median chain, 
you will observe, to a point, as they do in| from the anterior to the posterior part. 
the tartles (HH), but continuing broad and | These expanded bones correspond with 
much arched to their anterior termina-|the expanded form of the parietal bones 


tion; and they terminate anteriorly by a 
suture which connects them to other rib- 
like bones in the land tortoises, which are 
the sternal ribs. We observe, that although 
the ribs themselves are immoveable in the 
aquatic as well as the land animals of this 
order, that there are osseous sur- 
rounding the trunk of the body, which 
have a motion upon each other. We ob- 
serve, notwithstanding the ribs are fixed, 
that in the aquatic species they do, by 


their imperfect ossification at their free | 


in the skull ofthe aquatic species. In the 
| skull we observe that the parietal bones 
| expand laterally, so as to cover the tem- 
poral muscles. The parietal bones form 
spinons processes to the cranial vertebra, 
just as we see that the median or superior 
portion of the occipital bone, is the spinous 
process to the posterior cranial — 
These develo spinous processes, there- 
fore, which we here see extending back- 
wards along the whole median plane on 
the back of the tortoise and the turtle, 





terminations, where they unite with the|only constitute a repetition of that struc- 


sternal appendices, assist in the mobility 
of the plastron or sternum. In the aqua- 


ture which we have already seen in the 
skull. Nature will yury the forms, the 
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magnitude, the proportions, in every re-| 
of elements which are common to 

forms of animals that have verte-' 
bre, rather than introduce anything new 


admits of motion in the land animals. But 
in the aquatic animals the sternal appen- 
dices (HH), or sternal ribs, are moveable 
upon each other, and upon the extremities 


or anomalous, which there would be no’ of the vertebral ribs. They join with the 


getting rid of, without a confused break, 
or sudden transition in her operations, | 


pieces of the sternum in such a way, as to 
admit of motion again upon the pieces of 


which we never witness in the construc-|the sternum. Nay, the pieces of the ster- 
tion and development of animal forms-—|num themselves (LL, Fig. 2) admit of 


an abrupt transition to something entirely | 
new. 

The sternal appendices thus passing 
downwards from the anterior termination 
of the ribs, meet with numerous bones 
composing the lower shield—the plastron 
(LL), as it is called, which covers all the 

LL abdominal surface of the tor- 
4 toise. That abdominal shield 
i is composed of several pieces, 
as you will observe from this 

large skeleton of the Indian 
tortoise—pieces that here all 

meet each other, and unite by 

sutures (LL, Fig. 1) These 
sutures traverse it in various 
directions, so as to isolate, and 

show the limits of, a number 

of bones. They seem to be 
disposed for the most part in 

pairs, for you will observe 

that there is an upper pair, 

and then there follow two 


large bones on each side 
forming another pair; then there follows 
a second large pair, forming three pairs ; 
and, last of ail, they terminate with a pos-| 


terior pair. Four pairs of bones, includ- 
ing however one towerds the anterior 
part, an isoiated median bone—an azygus 
bone. 

The bones which you thrs observe 
covering the abdominal surface of the 
tortoise are in contact with the extremi- 
ties of the sternal appendices, and they 
cover the whole surface of the anterior 
part of the body. They are obviously, 
therefore, the bones of the sternum that 
have assumed this form, arrangement, and 
great development. 

When we compare these bones in the land 
species of tortoise (LL, Fig. 1), with those 
of the turtles (LL, Fig. 2) that inhabit the 
sea, we observe that the number of bones 
is the same, although their form differs 
remarkably in the two tribes, and they 
differ in almost every genus. In the land 
species they unite everywhere by sutures 
with each other, and with the sternal 
appendices, so as to admit of no mo- 
tion whatever. They unite with the ster- 
nal appendices hy sutures, and these unite 
immoveably with the ribs—the ribs with 
the vertebral column, and the vertebre 
immoveably with each other, so that there 
ig a solid circle of bone, no part of which | 


motion upon each other in these aquatic 
species. 

The sternum is here a very important 
bone in the chelonian reptiles, serving for 
the attachment of the coracoid bones and 
of numerous muscles, shielding anteriorly 
all the most important organs of the body, 
and acquiring such a magnitude in all its 
elements that it deserves the attentive 
consideration of the anatomist who wishes 
to prosecute in a philosophic manner the 
study of the osteology of these animals, 
whether with regard to the analogies of 
these bones in the vertebrated tribes, or 
to the existing forms of tortoises and tur- 
tles, with a view to comprehending the 
kinds of species which are presented 
to us ina fossilized state. The bones are 
the parts which are presented to us in 
the strata of the earth, and not the ex- 
terior scales of the internal soft parts, 
therefore the consideration of these solid 
parts is particularly interesting, with a 
view even to extinct forms; it is conse- 
quently necessary for the sake of perspi- 
cuity to give distinct names to these im- 
portant elements that we thus see so 
|largely developed in the sternum of the 
| chelonia. 

Names have been given to these parts 
by Grorrroy Sr.-Hitarre, which ex- 
press their most frequentrelative positions. 
The upper two pieces which bound the 
sternum anteriorly, placed, as you now 
see, upon the other pieces of the sternum, 
are called the episternal pieces (LL, Figs.1, 
2,aa). Beneath these episternal pieces 
upon each side, continuing downwards 
to about the middle of the sternum in the 
land species, are two large bones or ele- 
ments, which have been called Ayosternal 
pieces (LL, Figs. 1, 2, ¢ ¢). Surrounded 
by these four bones I have mentioned, 
two upon each side, you observe the me- 
dian piece completely enclosed, and it is 
the only piece which traverses the me- 
dian plane; it is very well named enfo- 
sternal (LL, Figs. 1,2, 66). Beneath the 
two hyosternal pieces, which are large, 
you observe two other large bones; these 
are placed further back than the two hyo- 
sternal pieces; they are the Ayposternal 
pieces (LL, Figs. 1,2,dd). We observe 
the sternum to terminate behind, or poste- 
riorly, in two pointed pieces, which occupy, 
therefore, the place of the xiphoid carti- 
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lage in the human sternum; these have! turtle, you observe extending downwards 
been called the .ipho-sternal pieces (LL, | a triangular piece of a lengthened form ; 
Figs. 1, 2,ee). They are double, as you'it is obviously the entosternal piece 
observe, like the others, or in pairs. Thus' (LL, Fig. 2, }). It is partly surrounded 
we have got nine very distinct elements in by the two episternal pieces that hang 
the sternum of the chelonian reptiles. We | over it, and partly encompassed by the 
shall not come to any tribe of animals, two hyosternal pieces (LL, Fig. 2, ec). I 
nor have we yet passsed through any tribe, | shall put these detached pieces into their 
where you can more satisfactorily study relative positions, before you, that you 
the composition and the mechanism ofthe may see exactly the figure which they 
sternum of vertebrated animals than in form and the interstices they leave to be 
those we are now upon. I have already occupied by membrane. 

shown, you those elements in much larger _In the turtle, the two hyosternal pieces 
animals, but not nearly so distinctly as we | (LL, Fig. 2, ¢c), in place of meeting by su- 
have them now placed before us. Fami- ture with each other on the median plane, 
liarising yourselves, therefore, with the meet by two prominent processes ; so that 
various forms and the names expressive of | there is a great interval between them, 
those elements, you can comprehend the | covered only by membrane and by the 
changes of form which the sternum of! moveable integuments, and also by the 
animals assumes much more readily than | scales that cover the whole exterior of 
if you only had in your mind a vague con- the body. But above they are removed 
ception that the sternum was an aggre-| from the entosternal piece; they are de- 
gate of numerous pieces of bone unsym- | tached also from the two episternal pieces. 
metrically collected together; for if we ob-| We observe that the two hyo and the two 
serve the sternum of the bird, we findthat hyposternal pieces, unite—the /Ayosternal 
there is an osseous protection tothe anterior | (LL, Fig. 2, ec) with the hyposternal (LL, 
part of the trunk, which is chiefly com-| Fig. 2, dd) —by suture most frequently, 
posed of one bone—of one element of this! even where the rest of the circumference 
complicated sternum,—the other elements | of these bones is the most radiated and 
being exceedingly small in birds, and | free, so asto leave the largest space be- 
placed around this piece. It is the enfo-|tween them and around them to be oc- 
sternal piece that composes the greater) cupied by soft membrane, integuments, 


part of the sternum in birds. The ento- 


sternal piece is the only clement of the | 


sternum upon the median plane. It is 
better for the security and strength of the 
articulation, to develop a piece like this,— 
which is, normally, undivided, net sepa- 
rated in the middle by suture,—than to 
develop pieces that are always separated 
onthe median plane by sutures; for if that 
had been the case with birds, the torce of 
their enormous pectoral muscles, acting 
upon the sutures which we may suppose 
to have divided the sternum, would have 
divided the sternum and torn the body! 
open, in place of forcing down the humerus 
for the purpose of flight. These rela- | 


ani scales. 

You will observe, therefore, that in the 
two bones T hold in my hand, the two 
hyposternal bones, their upper margin is 
serrated to form a suture with the bones 
above, and it is the only margin which 
they present thus serrated. The two hyo- 
sternal bones have their lower margin 
serrated, and these are their only margins 
which are thus serrated—the only sutures 


' or fixed articulations in the whole of the 


sternum (LL, Fig.2) in this aquatic animal, 
the turtle. These two hyposternal pieces 
of the turtle shoot out radiations or long 
digitations which prevent their meeting 
by an immoveable suture—and they allow 


tions are in themselves beautiful adapta-| of free motion by means of the soft parts 
tions, and they serve to point out auniver-! that connect and surround them except 
sal truth, that there is no part of nature—/upon the upper margin, where they are 
no part in the mechanism ofanimals, where | fixed by suture. The two riphisternal pieces 
the structure could possibly have been | (LL, Fig. 2, ee) which are so large in the 
otherwise than just as it is without being land animals, are in the aquatic species 
defective ; that whatever is is best in ani- narrow, lengthened, moveable bones, ta- 
mal mechanics. | pering te a very small point, and termi- 

In the aquatic species of the chelonia nating in cartilaginous extremities behind. 
we find these elements the same in num-| They are articulated in a moveable man- 
ber and in their relative positions, but in|’ ner with the two hyposternal pieces. 
their form they are very different from From the loose attachment with each 
those of the land tortoises. In the turtles’ other, and from the imperfect development 
the two episternal pieces (LI, Fig. 2, a a) | of these nine pieces of the sternum and 
unite upon the median plane, butthey taper also the sternal ribs, in the aquatic species 
downwards upon each side to a point. of chelonia, you perceive by what kind of 


Between these curved portions in the | mechanism they are enabled to move al- 
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together this loose and disjointed part of 


the 
bom nar ng while the ribs themselves be- 


himd are perfectly immoveable. 

Thus then we see that the tortoise has 
nothing in all this large solid osscous case 
that encompasses its body, which is not in 
our own skeleton, and that of most verte- 
brata. Nature can transform the outward 
appearance of common elements of struc- 
ture in a great variety of ways te suit the 
living conditions of animals, without once 
deviating from a general fixed plan, or re- 
quiring to produce anything new for every 
new circumstance in the living condition 
of the species. The elements which I 


have been speaking of, in the sternum of, 


those animals, exist at an early period 
even in the human sternum, In the che- 
lonia these elements are spread out late- 


rally, for the obvious reason as you per-_ 
ceive, to form a shield over the whole ab-_ 


dominal surface of the short and broad 
trunk of their body (HH). In quadrupeds, 


where the trunk of the body has a length-, 
ened cylindrical form, these elements ares 


spun out in a single continuous chain, and 
you find them not surrounding the ento- 
sternal piece, asin the che/onia, and as in 
the birds, but placed in succession, the one 
behind the other. 

Thus then we find that the tortoise is 
somewhat in the condition of the inverte- 
brated tribes of animals, with its solid pro- 
tecting skeleton thrown out in great part 
upon the exterior of the muscles and soft 
parts; and its intellectual development, | 
as in the invertebrated tribes, in so low 
a stage, and its muscular energy so feeble, 
as to require this mechanical protection 
against the dangers which iscessantly | 
surround them. 

This outward solid shield encompasses 


also the bones of the pelvis, and it en-, 


compasses completely the scapular bones, 
and even the head of the humerus and of 
the femur. Weobserve, extending from the 
sides of the first dorsal vertebra laterally, 
two cylindrical bones (1M, Fig. 1, b 6); 
MM these cylindrical bones 
expand and enlarge as 

they approach to the head 

of the humerus (HH, d), 

and then direct their | 

course downwards, and | 

towards the median plane, 

so that they touch and) 

unite internally with a 

prominent crest of the| 

entosternal piece on the) 

inner surface. The bones | 

that thus pass outwards | 

towards the head of the’ 

humerus, from the side of the vertebral 
©olumn, from the sides of the anterior dor-| 





of the abdomen in the act of, 
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sal vertebra, you understand by that very 
description, must be the two scapule (HH, 
aa; MM, Fig.1, 6). That is their or- 
dinary position in the vertebrata, whether 
in the interior or on the exterior of the 
ribs; but they terminate in a bone (HH, 
b b;, MM, Fig. 1, a4 a) continuous with 
themselves, which shoots downwards to 
be attached to the entosternal piece. Ex- 
tending downwards from the scapula is 
this bone, which is attached by articu- 
lating cartilage and ligaments to the ster- 
num; it is a process of the scapula, and 
must therefore be the coracoid process, or 
the coracoid bone. We have generally 
called it the coracoid bone, and not the 
coracoid process, hecause of its import- 
ance, its magnitude, and its being so fre- 
quently a detached bone in the lower 
tribes of vertebrata; but we know how 
insignificant a process it is, where it is 
least required in man and in the mam- 
malia. It is an enormous bone, far ex- 
ceeding in magnitude and importance the 
whole of the scapula, in the class of birds. 

I hold these two scapular bones by two 
| extended flat pieces (MM, Fig.1,ec), which 
are detached from the other two bones that 

| have mentioned, distinctly by a suture. 
They enter also into the formation of the 
iglenoid cavity for the head of the hu- 
merus. They are connected with the 
svapula; they are articulated to, but not 
anchylosed to, the scapula. Passing from 
the scapula towards the median plane, we 
}see these detached bones to be distinctly 
analogous to the two clavicles (AH, ec; 
MM, Fig. 1, ec). In the turtle, and in the 
l other aquatic chelonia, they extend con- 
siderably towards the posterior part of the 
body. Thus we have in this scapular ap- 
' paratus the ordinary three bones of the 
shoulder, and as usual they all contribute 
to form the glenoid cavity. The clavicies 
have here much more the broad and flat 
form of scapule generally than actually the 
two scapular bones themselves, which are 
more like clavicles in their long, narrow, 
cylindrical form, but all the connexions 
and uses of these three bones forming the 
scapular arch of the chelonia point out 
their true nature and their analogies. 

We observe attached to the sides of the 
}sacrum, which is slightly moveable upon 
the rest of the vertebral column in the 
' chelonia (the sacrum playing upon the 
last fixed dorsal vertebra by a ball-and- 
‘socket joint)—we observe, extending out- 
wards and downwards, two cylindrical 
bones (HH, 1; MM, Fig. 2, 6 5) from the 
side of the sacrum (MM, Fiy. 2, e), to 
which they are attached bya cartilaginous 
union. We have thus aaouly the two 
iliae bones in their ordinary position. 
These iliac bones we observe extending 
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forward to the cotyloid cavity. On looking ! 
into the cotyloid cavity (1) M, Fig. 2, d) 
we distinctly perceive it is formed by the 
junction of three bones, the lines of sepa- 
ration of which are particularly obvious, 
traversing this cavity. One ofthese bones 
(MM, Fig. 2, ec), forming part of the co- 
tyloid cavity (MM, Fig. 2, d), extends for- 
wards, and meets with the other of the 
opposite side on the median plane, where | 
it touches the inner surface of the sternum; | 
these are the two ossa ichii (HH, m; 
MM, Fig. 2, ¢ c). The other free, ex- 
panded hones (MM, Fig. 2, a a) meeting’ 
anteriorly, generally concave anteriorly, 
convex inwards, are the ordinary osea prulis 
in their normal position, with relation to 
the other bones of the pelvis. Thus we have 
the pelvis of these singuiar animals, though 
placed within the ribs and sternum, com- 
posed of the ordinary three bones, the ossa | 
ischii, the iliac bones, and the pubic bones. 
Rising upwards from the anterior mar- 
gin of the pubic bones, you observe two. 
Jong expanded processes. 1 now hold 


these specimens by those processes. These, | species. 
you perceive, are in the position of the | drupeds, it has a large distinct head; 


detached marsupial bones. There are 
detached hones in that pgsition in croco- 
diles, and in marsupial and monotreima- 
tous quadrupeds. 

The humerus (7H, d) is generally a 
land ani- 
In the 
land animals it has a twisted form, giving 
a greater range of motion to the hands, 
and by which the animal, when thrown 
accidentally upon its back and extending 
the arms backwards towards the ground, 
is enabled more easily to reach it. Were 
the humerus not thus bent in the land 
tortoise, it would often perish from the | 
want of the means of turning itself over 
upon its abdominal surface. Were you 
not to sec the animal in the act of em- 
ploying in various ways this twisted hu-, 
merus, you might think its bent form was 
the result of rickets, mollities ossium, or) 
some other disease. It isa very large bone 
in the aquatic species, much larger than 
the femur, because the arms in the aquatic 
species are much larger than the legs, and 
more powerful and important members 
for the motions of swimming. The radius | 
and the ulna are placed widely apart, and 
admit of very little pronation and supina- 
nation in any of the species. The arms 
are fixed in the tortoise in a state of pro- 
nation, to strengthen them for the sup- 
port of the heavy trunk. The whole of 
the bones of the carpus are confined in the 
land species to a narrow space, and have 
mostly a compressed form and very limit- 
ed motion. Tn the land species they are 


very strong bone, both in the 
mals and in the aquatic species. 


jmon in the quadrupeds. 





more compressed and fixed, and form more 


secure articulations than in the aquatic 


» | Species, which require more free motion. 


The bones of the carpus (HH, g) in the 
hands of the turtle, by their expanded 
form, contribute to make the hand more 
in the form of a flat fin for swimming 
through the sea. The land animals are 
remarkable jor their short trunkated 
hands and feet,—the great strength of the 
bones of their anterior and posterior ex- 
tremities, and their little mobility. They 
are the more capable, however, like the 
legs of the huge elephants, of resisting 
enormous pressure; they are capable of 
digging against great and solid resistance, 
and many of those animals we know to 
burrow in the earth; they have to support 


' their own massive carcass, and sometimes 


the trampling of heavy herbivorous qua- 


| drupeds. 


The femur (/7H, m) is a very strong 
jand short bone, very broad at its upper 
,and lower part where it expands in the 
tortoise. It is a shorter bone than the 
j humerus, both in the land and the aquatic 
Formed like the femur of qua- 
the 
neck very distinct, though short, the érv- 
chanter mejor ascending higher than the 
head of the femur, as you know to be com- 
Like the other 
long bones of the chelonia, it has a spongy 
cancellated internal structure throughout 
its whole extent, and has no distinct ca- 
vity in its middle part for containing mar- 
1ow; thisis the common interna! structure 
of the long bones of reptiles. The tibia 
and fibula (HH, » ©) are mnited in such 
a manner as to admit of little rotation or 
supination cither upon the femur or the 
astragalus. 

The astragalus which 


supports these 


r, hones is alarge bone, because of the pres- 


sure and the resistance which it often has 
to oppose. The bones of the tarsus, like 
those of the carpus in the land animals, 
occupy but a small space in the very short 
club-shaped or truncated foot, and are com- 
pressed in their form. The metacarpal 
bones and the phalanges of the fingers are 


; short in the land animals, but of a very 
|lengthened form in the aquatic (HH, A). 


The phalanges are much less developed 
in the posterior extremities than on the 
anterior, which are the organs chiefly em- 
ployed in swimming, or which give most 
assistance in progressive motion in the 
aquatic species, wherein they approach in 
structure to the hands of the cetaceous 
mammalia, 

We have thus the same osseous elements 
in the skeletons of these chelonian reptiles 
which we have in the other orders of rep- 
tiles, but developed in such a manner as to 
present an outward appearance very dif- 
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ferent from that which we see in any | elements of bones which we have hitherto 
other cold-blooded animal, or in any other | looked upon in the lowest classes of verte- 
vertebrated animal. We see modifica- ‘brata as distinct, perfectly moveable bones, 
tions introduced by the im or ex-'and even but loosely meeting each other, 
cessive development of certain elements of | shall in the class of quadrupeds and in the 
structure which affect in an important human skull be aggregated together ac- 
manner, notorily the outward form of the cording to certain regular and definite 
whole body, but the kinds of motions of and that those aggregates shall com- 
the skeleton, and the most important func- | pose almost invariably the same groups 


tions and living habits of the species. 


which we designate in our own skeleton 


Thus, then, we have concluded what re- by the names of single bones. We almost 


vertebrated animals. We have still seen 
throughout these skeletons, even of the 
tortoises and the turtles, that the bones, as 
in the inferior classes, have a large pro- 
portion of animal matter in their com- 
position ; that they have a coarse fibrous 
texture; that they have not yet cavi- 
ties developed within, continuous tubu- 
lar canals, either for marrow or for atmo- 
spheric air, but possess only a uniform 
spongy texture throughout their whole 
interior substance. These are analogies 
which they present with the earlier con- 
dition of human bones before the cavities 
for the marrow are formed in our bones. 
We still observe that the elements of the 
various bones, or the centres of ossification, 
continue to be permanently detached, but 
there is an obvious approach towards 
their complete union and anchylosis, 
which takes place always in higher classes. 
We cannot look at this solid osseous shield 
covering the head of the turtle, and con- 
trast it with the moveable bones which 
we see composing the heads of serpents 
and lizards, without perceiving an ob- 
vious and near approach towards the for- 
mation ofa solid anchylosed arch over the 
whole of the upper part of the head. That 
is what we meet with in its most perfect 
degree in the next class of animals—the 
class of birds. We even observe in the 
fixed condition, by means of suture of the 
tympanic element of the temporal bone 
in the crocodiles and chelonia, an approach 
towards the union by anchylosis of all 
the elements of the temporai bone, for the 
next step to be effected by the progress of 
ossification would be to unite the tympanic 
element with the squamous, the syuamous 
with the mastoid, and the tympanic with 
the petrous portion, and then we should 
have the pd ar ae of all the elements, as 
in the human temporal bone, and so with 
other parts of the vertebral column, and 
other parts of the skeleton. 

Thus there is a transition through these 
cold-blooded animals to that system of 
anchylosis of osseous elements, the laws of 
which are so mysterious and so incompre- 
hensible. It is a phenomenon—unex- 
plained in the human skull, and in the 


skulls of quadrupeds,—that those detached | 





lates to the skeletons of the cold-blooded forget when we are using, in reference to 


quadrupeds and the haman skull, such 
language as the temporal bone, the occi- 
pital bone, the sphenoid bone, the frontal 
bone, and so on, that we are speaking of 
numerous aggregated bones that have, 
after a long series of changes and deve- 
lopments, come at last to be united only in 
the highest forms of vertebrated animals, 
according to definite though unexplained 
laws, and in determinate portions of the 
skeleton. And examining with the minutest 
scrutiny the forms and the conditions of 
the osseous elements of the oldest verte- 
brated skeletons, embalmed for our con- 
templation in ancient secondary strata, 
we see not only that these laws are uni- 
form in all the varieties of organization, 
but that they have continued invariable 
from the first development of vertebrated 
animals upon the earth, like the laws 
which regulate the motions of the earth 
itself, and all the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world. 


CASES OF 


PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS, 


By J. Symonvs, Esg., Surgeon to the 
Oxford Medical Dispensary, xc. 


TuovcGn the nature and treatment of 
puerperal convulsions are, I should hope, 
pretty generally understood, yet perhaps 
the following communication on the sub- 
ject will not be altogether devoid of inte- 
rest or instruction to such of the read- 
ers of Tur Lancet, as have not had an 
opportunity of becoming practically ac- 
quainted with this fearful malady. I shall 
first give a brief recital of four cases which 
terminated favourably under the treatment 
adopted in cach, and then I shall subjoin 
a few general observations of a practical 
kind. 


Case 1.—Of the particulars of this 
case, which occurred upwards of twenty 
years ago, I have unfortunately lost the 
memoranda, but I have a very lively re- 
collection of the principal circumstances 
connected with it. 
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I remember being called about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon to Mrs. T., aged 
about twenty-five, who was labouring un- 
der convulsions of the epileptic puerperal 
kind. She was rather more than seven 
months advanced in pregnancy of her se- 
cond child. I lost no time in opening a 
vein in the arm, and I drew nearly twenty 


ounces of blood. With some difficulty she | 


was made to swallow a dose of musk ina 
liquid form, and, as soon as a warm-bath 
could be pre 


no recurrence of the fits after her removal 


from the bath, though she continued for | 
two or three hours in a state of insensi- | 


bility. A brisk purgative was administered, 
and she recovered gradually from the stu- 
por in which the convulsions had left her. 
About four days after the seizure, and not 
till then, symptoms of labour came on, 
when my patient was delivered of a still- 
born child, without the supervention of any 
untoward occurrence either during or sub- 
sequent to parturition. 


Case 2.—June 24th, 1824, I was sum- 
moned about nine o'clock in the morning 
to Mrs. E., aged 25, who had been mar- 
ried about twelve months, and was then 
rather more than six months advanced in 
pregnancy. She had miscarried three or 
four months after her marriage. I found 


her lying across the bed, labouring under 


a severe convulsive effort, affecting the 
whole frame, and occasioning, as usual, a 
frightful distortion of the countenance, 
which was marked by a strong purple suf- 
fusion. The pulse was full, hard, and ra- 
pid. Asin the preceding case, I opened 
a vein in the arm with as little delay as 
possible, and took away, in a full stream, 
thirty-six ounces of blood. I then intro- 


duced, with some difficulty, a powder com- 


posed of ten grains of calome! and three of 
opium, mixed with a little sugar and wa- 
ter, which, after much resistance, was at 
length swallowed. The hair was cut off 
as closely as circumstances would allow, 


andlinen clothsdipped in vinegar and water | 


were applied to the head. Soon after the 
bleeding there was a more distinct inter- 
mission betwixt the convulsive struggles, 


repared, she was placed in it. I) 
recollect, that while in the water Mrs. T. | 
had a severe convulsion, but there was | 


| tered, which, aided by an enema, succeed- 

ed towards evening in procuring one or 
two copious evacuations, and these were 
followed by several others in the course of 
the night. Soon after my patient had 
been removed from the warm-bath, a 
blister was applied to the nape of the 
neck. During the intervals hetween the 
convulsive paroxysms, and for a short 
time after their cessation, she remained in 
a comatose and perfectly insensible con- 
dition. The first symptoms of returning 
sensibility manifested themselves about 
seven o'clock in the evening, when she 
looked about her, and appeared to have 
some indistinct recognition of myself and 
one or two other persons who were in at- 
tendance upon her. 

On visiting my patient, the following 
morning (25th instant), I learned that she 
had passed a tolerably quiet night, and I 
perceived that she had so far recovered 
her consciousness as to reply to the few 
questions I put to her, though not without 
effort and apparent reluctance. The skin 
was cool and moist, the pulse soft and re- 

' gular, and not exceeding 80 in a minute. 
She complained of severe pain of the head, 
which I attributed in part (how far rightly 
I will not say) to the large dose of opium 
she had taken the preceding day. In the 
evening the pulse had got up to 90, was 
full and hard, the skin was hot and dry, 
and she complained of pain of the limbs as 
well as of the head. I bled her again to 
the extent of cighteen or twenty ounces. 
|The bleod was cupped and sizy, which 
was not the case in the former bleeding. 
|} A saline diaphoretic medicine, with nitre 
and antimony, was ordered to be given 
every four hours. 

On the 26th I found that the febrile 
| ountene had much abated, and that the 
{pain of the head was greatly relieved, 
though not entirely removed. From this 
time the case proceeded favourably. On 
the 30th instant, and not before, symptoms 
of Jabour came on, and a still-born fuwtus 
| was expelled without much effort or diffi- 
| culty, as was also the placenta. Mrs. E. con- 
tinued to recover without any adverse oc- 
| currence, and before a very long time had 

elapsed, she was restored to nearly her 
usual state of health and vigour. 


than had previously been the case, though | 


these continued, with somewhat mitigated 


violence, to recur every thirty or forty mi- | 
nutes, till towards five o’clock in the after- | 


noon, when Mrs. E. was with consider- 
able difficulty lifted into the warm-bath, 
after remaining in which about half an 
hour, the convelsions ceased, and returned 
no more. In the course of the day two or 
tliree doses of sulphate of magnesia, dis- 


solved in infusion of senna, were adiminis- 


| Case 3.—Mrs. N., aged 40, November 
5, 1833, wes delivered, about eight o'clock 
in the morning of her seventh child, after 
a tedious and painful labour, which, how- 
ever, Wasnot attended with any dangerous 
or preternatural symptom. She had, for 
a few wecks previous to her accouchement, 
been troubled with pain of the head and 
drowsiness, a circumstance of which I was 
not at the time apprized. Between three 
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and four o'clock in the afternoon I was 
sent for in great haste, with a report that 
my was dying. Before 1 could 
reach her bedside she had recovered from 
the attack, the ise nature of which I 
could not collect from those around her, 
but after waiting a short time, a true puer- 
peral convulsion made its ghastly appear- 
ance. I immediately took away sixteen 
or eighteen ounces of blood from the arm. 
The pulse though rapid was not so full 
and tense as in the preceding case. I 
next gave her fifteen grains of calomel, 
cut off her hair, and ordered cold applica- 
tions to the head. A blister was applied 
to the nape of the neck, and sinapisms to 
the legs and epigastric region. On visit- 
ing her again between nine and ten inthe 
evening, I was informed that the conval- 
sions had continued to recur nearly every 
twenty or thirty minutes. On applying 
the ligature afresh to the arm, I was able 
to draw from the same orifice, without 
making another incision, fourteen ounces 
more of blood. I administered another 
dose of calomel (10 grains), which was 
directed to be assisted by a turpentine 
encmata as soon as that could be prepared. 
This, however, was dclayed, mach to my 
regret, till the following morning, when it 
produced several copious 
which did not exhibit auy unusual appear- 
ance. I wished much to have had re- 
course to the warm-bath, but this, circum- 
stances rendered all but impracticable. 
The convulsions continued through the 
night, with more or less violence, till be- 
twixt four or five o’clock in the morning, 
when they ceased altogether. On visiting 
her about nine o'clock in the morning, I 


found her in a lethargic insensible state, , 


from which condition she soon afterwards 
began to recover; and when my son called 
on her in the afternoon of the same day 
the 6th instant) she was perfectly col- 
lected, and expressed her gratitude in 
very feeling terms for the attention we 
had bestowed on her case. She remained 
for some time in a feeble, debilitated 


evacuations, | 
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her. Prevented by other engagements 
\from complying immediately with the 
| summons, I sent my son over to her, for 
she resided at a village situated at a short 
distance from Oxford. He found her 
agitated with puerperal convulsions to an 
alarming degree. He proceeded imme- 
diately to open a vein in the arm, and 
took away upwards of twenty ounces of 
blood. Fifteen grains of calomel were 
placed on the tongue, and washed down 
with a little gruel; and three grains more 
were ordered to be repeated every two or 
three hours till it had produced free alvine 
evacuations. A blister was applied to the 
nape of the neck, and sinapisms also to 
the legs and to the epigastric region. On 
visiting her on the afternoon and evening 
of the same day, as the convulsions were 
perceived to hold on with nearly undi- 
minished urgency, thirty ounces more of 
blood were abstracted, as in the preceding 
case, from the same orifice which had been 
opened in the morning, and as no effect 
on the bowels had been obtained, one or 
two drops of croton oil were added to one 
of the calomel powders, and given before 
I left the house. A tarpentine enema was 
directed to be administered, but before this 
could be done, a very free catharsis took 
place, which superseded the necessity of 
using it. The warm-bath was in this case 
also pretty much out of the question. 

The convulsive struggles recurred more 
or less through the next day, the 27th, 
though with mitigated violence, nor did 
they entirely subside till the morning of 
the 28th, when she first discovered signs 
of consciousness, and uttered a few sylla- 
bles in an indistinct manner. Towards 
the middle of the same day, her sensi- 
bility was fully restored, and she was able 
to converse with all the warmth and volu- 
bility characteristic of those who are na- 
tives of the Emerald Isle, for she was by 
birth an Hibernian. In consequence of 
exerting herself imprudently in this way, 
she became unduly excited, and passed a 
very restless night, and the next day, the 


condition, and complained of a trouble-|29th, the cerebral functions were evi- 
some cough, which I believe had ha- | dently disturbed, as evinced by the ex- 
rassed her for some time previous to her | pression of the eyes, and her rainbling in- 
confinement. This, however, gradually coherent mode of expressing herself. Eight 
left her; her strength was by degrees re-| ounces more of blood were taken away, 
cruited, and she is now as well as usual. | which exhibited a cupped and sizy ap- 
| pearance; blisters were applied behind 

Case 4.—Mrs. P., wtat. 26, was de-| the ears, and the cold applications to the 
livered Nov. 25, 1833, of her second child. | head continued. One grain of opium and 
The midwife who attended her described | one of camphor, in pills, washed down 
the labour as tedious, but in every respect | with a cordial saline mixture, were order- 
natural. Late in the evening of the same|ed to be taken every four hours till the 
day convulsions came on, which continued | delirium and watchfulness had subsided. 
during the ensuing night, but it was not; Under this treatment, every unfavourable 
till eight o’clock the next morning (the | symptom vanished, aud her recovery pro- 
26th instant) that J was requested to visit! ceeded without any material interruption, 
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Remarks. | eesens between the teeth, and far enough 
into the mouth to keep down the motions 

The pathological conditions which pre-, of the tongue. Along the hollow of this 
vail in the system, when under the in-| domestic implement, medicaments, either 
fluence of this disease, are, a high state of in the form of powder or liquid, or even 
nervous excitement, and a marked de-| pills, may be conveyed into the stomach. 
termination of blood to the brain. This! The history of these cases will, I think, 
latter may be in part the result of general | be allowed to throw some light on a point 
plethora, or of that vascular excitement) in the treatment of puerperal convulsions, 
which is more or less attendant on preg-| concerning which a diversity of opinion 
nancy; but each of these conditions is, has been entertained. I mean the ques- 
mainly produced by irritation primarily) tion of forcible delivery, or of using any 
seated in the abdominal viscera, and in means to expedite the expulsion of the 
the uterine system more particularly.| contents of the uterus. It will be seen 
The indication of cure will, it is obvious, that in two of my patients the convulsions 
be that of removing these morbid con-, were subdued before labour came on, and 
ditions; and experience has sufficiently, that in the other two the seizure was sub- 
attested, that the remedial agents best sequent to delivery. Instructed by my 
adapted to fulfil this indication, are, copi- own experience, and fortified by the au- 
ous venesection, free purgation, cold ap- | thority of such writers as Denman, Blun- 
plications to the head, a blister to the nape deli, and Gooch, I should say with the 
of the neck, and the use of the warm-bath. | latter—“* Take care of the convulsions, 
The exhibition of opium, musk, and cam-| and let the uterus take care of itself.” 

hor, is of more doubtful expediency, and | : ‘ 
Should not be resorted to till the remedies| ford, Jan. 1834. 
first enumerated have been fairly brought | 
into operation. The fortunate result of, 
these cases I believe to have been in a} ON THE PRECISE NATURE OF THE 
great measure attributable, at least as far | 
as human means are concerned, to the) MOVEMENTS OF THE HEART, 
circumstance of my having persisted in| 
administering with my own hands most | 
of the remedies which were employed. | 
There are, comparatively, few nurses, es- | 





And on the Function of the Muscular 
Bands contained in its Cavities. 


By E. L. Bryan, Esq., Surgeon, Slow- 
market. 


pecially amongst those usually attending 

on patients belonging to the lower graces | 
of society, who have tact and resolution | 
to overcome the difficulty which presents | 


As the heart consists of two sets of hol- 


itself in cases like these, to the introduc- 


tion of medicines into the stomach. Dis- 


low muscles, alternately dilated by, and 
contracting upon, the blood, the investiga- 


heartened by the apparent hopelessness of | tion of its action necessarily requires some 


the case, they are content to leave the pati- 


previous consideration of the physical 
state of hollow bodies distended by, or 


ent to her fate, and, in excuse for their non- 
compliance with the injunctions laid upon | 
them, they will coolly tell one, in the par- | 
lance common on such occasions, “ It is a | 
pity to terrify the poor cratur any longer.” 
1 would earnestly recommend to my | 
younger brethren in the profession, to | 
persevere, notwithstanding the discou- 
raging condition of the patient, in bring- 
ing to bear every means which are calcu- 
lated to restore the unhappy sufferer; 
and they may be assured that in the ma- 
jority of instances the issue will be favour- 
able. Nothing could, to all appearance, 
be more desperate than the condition 
of three of the patients whose cases | 
have described, and yet they recovered, 
and are now living in the enjoyment of 


contracting upon, a fluid. 
Let Fig. 1 represent the section of a 


Wig. 2: 


hollow muscle in a state of relaxation, and 
very tolerable health. The expedient | having parietes of equal thickness through- 
which I have found most availing in those | out. By a well-known law of physics it 
cases in which the patient has made much | Would, when distended by fluid, assume a 
resistance to the administration of medi-| spherical form, Fig 2, and in contracting 
cine, hag been to introduce the bowl of al and expelling a portion of its contents, it 
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‘might, during distention and contraction, 
as Fig. 3. ‘ |retain its original form. Different modi- 
For the sake of elucidation, let us con- fications in the power and arrangement 
ceive a heart of the above simple con- of similar bands might determine in a hol- 
struction. Let a, Fig. 4, represent the low muscle any required form during dis- 
ventricles; 6, the au- tention, and any required alteration of 
ricles. The ventri- that form during its contraction. 
cles, @, in contract- 
ing, would become al 
smaller sphere, as ¢, 
and, consequently, 
the parts in contact) 
with their outer sur- | 
face would be alter- | 
nately dragged into, | 
and pushed from, the | 
space i i, at each systole and diastole. | 
Similar phenomena would attend the o- i 
tion of the auricles. The parts in contact 
with such a heart would be injured by its | 
movements. 
Let the strong lines Fig. 5 represent the 


Then because a conical heart can act 
| Without agitation, nature has moulded the 
| ventricles as nearly to the form of a cone 
as the surrounding viscera will allow with- 
; out waste of space, and has made up for a 
slight deviation in this respect, by the ad- 
dition of internal muscular bands, which 
|afford to the ventricles those properties 
| which, without internal bands, the perfect 
| cone alone possesses. The shape of the 
j auricles being of secondary importance, 
they are so constructed as readily to adapt 
j themselves to the varying form of the 
|parts in contact with them; and as the 
|shape of their loose portions, the appen- 
& | dices, is extremely irregular, numerous 
jinternal bands become indispensable to 
outline of a hollow, distended, muscular | their smooth and tranqui! action. These 
cone. In contracting, it would become a| muscular bands of the auricles and ven- 
smaller cone, as Fig. 6. It is evident that |tricles have much engaged the attention 
the whole surface, a, of the lessened cone | of physiologists, and various and unsatis- 
would be exactly adapted for the space 4, | factory have been their opinions concern- 
previously occupied by the lower portion ;ing them. They enable the heart to act 
of the cone in its distended state; and if, smoothly. Ventricles, without them, unless 
auricles were situated at the base, as ¢ c,| their figure were that of a perfect cone, 
they might, by distending in proportion as , would be a torment to the being to which 
the ventricles contracted, fill the space i i,, they belonged. 
from which the base of the cone had re-| From what has been advanced, I have 
ceded. From this it may be seen, that) been led to believe that the heart moves 
conical ventricles, with auricles at their as exemplified in the following diagram. 
base, might contract powerfully without | 
altering the form of the pericardium con- | 8. 
taining them, and, consequently, without | \ F ectitesns 
agitation of the surrounding parts. \ Ka \* 

I would here wish the reader to con-| j = N 
sider what micht determine the form / \ 
of a hollow body during its distention \ 
by, or contraction upon, a fluid. Sup-) 
pose that aa, Fig.7, represents the sec- 
tion of a hollow muscle containing a fluid. 

When contracting upon its contents, it 
would (as explained in connexion with 
Figs. 1, 2, 3) spring into the spherical! 
form, as b d; but if it possessed bands 
stretched across its cavity, as ¢c, &c., it 
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Let Fig.8 ropresent the heart, a ventri- into that portion of the lungs which is 
cles, b 6 auricles, contained in the pericar- suddenly dragged into that space from 
dium, ¢; suppose the ventricles to have; which the substance of the ventricles 


arrived at their extreme distention; the 
instant contraction commences, the auri- 
cular valves are closed by the blood ; but 
no important alteration in the size or form 
of the ventricles takes place, until the 
pressure on the blood contained in their 
cavities becomes greater than that in the 
arteries; when the basilar portions sink 


must unquestionably recede in tending to- 
ward the above points.* Such action as 
this is highly inconsistent with that de- 
licacy and precision which nature dis- 
plays in all her works. The obliquity with 
;which the aorta and pulmonary artery 
|arise from the ventricles, would permit a 
slight descent of their orifices toward the 


towards the apex, as from the line below 4 | BPEX 5 and the necessity for much move- 
(on the right) to the dotted line below é, oc- | ment of these parts might be, and I believe 
casioning partial or perhaps total oblitera- | is, obviated by the posterior and lateral 
tion of their cavities. While this depres- | portions only of the base descending. 
sion of the base of the ventricles is taking | 
place, the auricles b 4 swell into the space | The above essay was forwarded to Tak 
i i receded from, thus rendering it unne- | LANceT some months since, and recalled 
cessary for the pericardium, and conse- | for the purpose of attaching to jt the de- 
quently the parts in contact with it, to| tails of the following experiment, which I 
close in upon the contracted ventricles. | had the opportunity of making a few weeks 
During the diastole of the ventricles, the | after, and the result of which would, I 
reverse of this movement takes place ; | conceived, add some weight to my opi- 
i. e. the bases of the ventricles rise into | nions. 
aN cy (4, fom which the auricles | Experiment to determine the most Jived 
It will naturally be questioned by what portion of the ventricles during their 
power the ventricles recede toward their| *Y*4/¢. 
apex, when from their attachment to the| A horse was shot, fell on his right side, 
aorta and pulmonary artery, one would be|and lay motionless. Behind the left 
led to conclude that the apex and the|shoulder and between the ribs, a stout 
other portions of the ventricles would be | wire was thrust through the parietes of 
drawn toward the orifices of those vessels. | the chest into the heart, as represented in 
Let us for a moment reflect on what would | diagram /‘ig. 9, line a. At first the wire was 
be the movement of the ventricles if they | stationary, or moved with great irregu- 


were quite free. It is certain that in 
ejecting their contents by the arterial ori- 
fice at their base, they would recede in the 
opposite direction, that of their apex. 
This motion would be serviceable with re- 
gard to the heart’s minor function, that of 
receiving the blood; for, by abstracting 
pressure from the auricles, it would in- 
duce the flow of blood into them by the 
force commonly called suction. Could it 
for a moment be supposed that nature 
would use means to oppose this natural 
and useful movement of the ventricles in 
order to establish a movement in the op- 
posite direction, i. e. that of the arterial 
orifices, which must tend to trammel the 
dilatation of the auricles, causing them to 
swell in a direction upwards and back- 
wards, while the ventricles contracting to- 
ward the above points must alternately 
drag towards and push from these points, 
the lungs, &c. in contact with them? If 
the orifices of the aorta and pulmonary 
artery were the fixed points towards 
which the muscular fibres of the ventricles 
contracted, the heart, at each beat, would 
move in the znanner of the simple heart 
represented by Fig 4, produce much agi- 
tation in the chest, and occasion a bruit 
de soutilet, by causing the entrance of air 


‘larity ; but as the action of the heart be- 
came stronger, it moved preity nearly in 
the direction of the axis of the heart, as 
represented by the dotted lines. The 
movement from @ to e was performed 
steadily and forcibly, and occupied about 
one-quarter of the time of one beat. The 
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* The most common form of bruit de sonfitet is, I 
believe, oceasioned by a movement of the beart aualo- 
yous to that described ; its diagnosis may be formed 
by its being londest over those portions of the lungs in 
contact with the pericardium, and by its greater in- 
teasity during iuspiration, 
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rod then seemed to spring back to 2, by' under every form and in every mode, 
the elasticity of the tissues in which it was popular directions for the guidance of the 
inserted. It then remained at a till the | community ; hence every individual, from 
next beat, when the steady movement from the highest to the lowest, medical or not, 
a to ¢ again took place. Another wire, 4, discussed the subject of cholera, and each 
was thrust into the apex: this wire| had provided himself with his favourite 
remained nearly stationary, oscillating remedy. While I have received many 
slightly, as represented at line 4. This thanks from those quarters where the 
wire could, with slight force, be moved in disease is now prevailing for the good I 
any direction, except during the steady have done, much unbecoming obloquy has 
movement of the other rod from ato c, been heaped on me here, and most un- 
when it became somewhat firmly fixed. The worthy motives attributed, for having come 
wires were withdrawn, and again inserted forward in the discharge of a duty, which 
with similar results; and as the heart to me had all the force of a moral obliga- 
acted many minutes with great regula-|tion; and 1 cannot see how many of my 
rity, very slowly, and with considerable | professional brethren, who entertain the 
strength, I think the experiment very con-| same sentiments with myself, can recon- 
clusive. The rod, a, was first inserted cile it to their conscience, not only to 
in order to avoid the error which a pos- avoid the open expression of their opi- 
sible transfixion of the apex might have nions, but, by their public acts, nullify the 
occasioned. On examining the chest of conclusions at which I, in common with 
the animal, it was found that the rod had | themselves, have arrived; however, the 
entered the right ventricle nearer to the cleven or twelve medical Inspectors under 
base than to the apex; and in neither | the Board of Health—that most meritorious 
case had the wire reached the opposite class of practitioners, including some of 
wall of the ventricle. The tissues of the | the most experienced professional men of 
intercostal muscles, where the wires passed | this town, who laboured early and late 
through them, must have been the fixed | among the narrow lanes and filthy abodes 
points, and, consequently, the internal | of the poor, and had personal experience 
portions of the wires must have moved! of the epidemic,—they, almost to a man, 
as represented in the sketch. The por-|are with me. 
tion of the walls of the right ventricle,| The facts which I am about to disclose, 
marked i, must have descended to ¢, while | and the conclusions drawn therefrom, are, 
the apex remained fixed. I apprehend, of great general importance, 
Stowmarket, 1833. and as they will occupy a very prominent 
part in all future reasonings on the disease, 
I trust they will not be deemed unworthy 
of a place in your widely-circulated 














EC ONS journal, 
OBJECTION Cholera commenced in Belfast on July 
TO THE 28th, 1832, and ceased Dec. 24th, 1832. 


Bt a =o The number of cases reported to the 
MERCURIAL TREATMENT Board of Health, during this period, was 


or 2833, among a population of upwards of 
55,000. Of the 2833, 1177 were admitted 
MALIGNANT CHOLERA. into hospital, and of these 282 died; 1656 


were treated at their own house-, and 136 
died. Two great modes of treatment were 
going on simultaneously—viz. the hospi- 

Tur reappearance of cholera in the] el, strictly Lidian—and the town, con- 
vicinity of this town, and the rumoursj|formable to the directions set forth by the 
abroad that it was actually at our doors] Edinburgh Board of Health. In the hos- 
(which happily have not been verified), in-| pital, the remedies were, bleeding, diffu- 
duced me, lately, to present to the public | sible stimulants, calomel, and opium; in 
the result of the experience which had | the town, diffusible stimulants and opium, 
been gained while the disease prevailed; The greater comparative mortality in 
here in 1832. I chose the medium of a|the hospital is accounted for by the 
newspaper, because the information which greater number of bad cases received 
{ had to communicate, and which I hope | therein, for the poor are naturally averse 
to be able to show in the sequel was of to hospitals, which, for their own sakes, is 
great general importance, required to be | much to be regretted, as the accommoda- 
promptly and extensively diffused ; and I tion provided in ail such places might be 
merely followed the example of all Boards an object of envy to the rich. They, in 
of Health in the kingdom, which, ont of! general, refuse to avail themselves of such 
consideration jor the public safety, issued, | advantages, until their circumstances be- 


By W.M. Wits0n, MD., Belfast. 
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come desperate, and until the time, for the | 
most part, is passed, wherein effectual aid 
could have been bestowed. While we con-| 
cede that the greater number of bad cases | 
were, of course, admitted into hospital, it | 
is equally true that numbers of cases, with 
very slight premonitory symptoms, or with 
symptoms generated by terror alone, found 
their way there also; for the medical in- 
spectors were directed to forward every 
case to hospital, whether incipient or ad- 
ranced. In some districts of the town, 
from peculiar circumstances, all the pa- 
tients went in, while in others compara- 
tively few. In one of these latter districts, 
a medical inspector, an old naval surgeon, 
with all the habits of attention and regu- 
larity instilled into him by his education , 
on shipboard, has noted the name, age, | 
sex, residence, and symptoms, of 253 pa- 
tients, treated by him, at their own homes, | 
on the non-mercurial plan; and with the} 
exception of 12, they had all the charac- | 
teristic marks of malignant cholera—viz. | 
vomiting, purging, and cramps, and the | 
deaths were only 18. In the hospital five 
pounds of calomel were used, in the town 
five drams—certainly not five ounces. 
From these facts the inference is, and it| 
appears to me to be irresistible, that calo- 
mel is unnecessary in the treatment of cho- 
lera; and from having witnessed, what 
every physician must, who has seen the 
preparations of mercury extensively used, 
the dreadful consequences entailed on the 
great majority of those whose constitu- 
tions have been subjected to its general 
action, I have considered it an imperative 
duty to raise a warning voice against its 
employment in cholera; and the more so, 
as the poor, who are unfortunately the 
most obnoxious to the attacks of the dis-, 
ease, cannot command the careful after 
treatment, which secures the rich against 
such deleterious effects. No one, at the 
present day, can be so hardy as to deny, 
that a mercurial course deteriorates the 
system. Mercury, it is trae, must be used 
in some diseases, but when it effects a cure, 
it does so at the expense of the constitu- 
tion. I conveyed my disapproval of the 
mercurial treatment in such terms as 
would cause the junior members of the 
profession, into whose hands cholera pa- 
tients generally fall, to pause and reflect 
ere they entered upon a dangerous path, 
and I wished to remind them of the sage 
maxim which they must have heard from 
every professor's chair—“ if your medi- 
cines can do no good, be sure that they de 
no harm.” My observations were also in- 
tended to apply to its use or rather efse 
in all other diseases. Why was it that 
particular directions on the subject of mer- 
cury were issued from the army medical 
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board several years ago, which have had 
the effect of banishing it almost entirely 
from the treatment of certain classes of 
disease? Why is it that we see so many 
valetudinarians returning from the East 
with shattered constitutions? Is it not 
partly owing to the repeated salivations 


‘which they have undergone for diseases 


of the liver? Why is it that the most 
eminent practitiorers in civil life are gra- 
dually expelling mercury from their list 
of medicinal agents? Is it not, because 
they have often found the remedy worse 
than the disease? 

I have passed nearly the same degree 
of censure on the inordinate use of spi- 
rituous liquors in cholera. 1 am one of 
those who believe that, in this way, a deep 
moral wound has been inflicted on our 
poor, and 1 am not free from apprehen- 


|sion that a similar injury has been done 


among persons of a more elevated class in 

society. On this subject I may dilate more 

at large in some future communication. 
Belfast, Ireland, Jan. 28, 1834. 
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CASE OF 
TIC DOULOUREUX 
IN THE PERONEAL NERVE. 


By Ev. Simon Snow, Esq., Surgeon, 
Chester. 





Mrs. B., xt. 38, a married lady, and 
having a family, had, for several years, 
suffered from a severe neuralgic affection 
of a cutancous twig of the peroneal nerve, 
near the outer ankle, the part being marked 
byaslightly elevated white spot. The pa- 
roxysms of pain generally came on in the 
morning, so soon as she rose and placed 
her foot on the floor, and continued very 
violent for an hour, sometimes during the 
whole day, with occasional inteymissions, 
She bore her sufferings with heroic forti- 
tude. She had been under the care of 
several medical gentlemen in Liverpoel, 
who directed their attention to the spinal 
column, as the source of the malady. Upon 
making pressure at about the third lum- 
bar vertebra, tenderness and pain were 
prodaced, which she described as coursing 
along the ischiatic nerve, down the thigh 
and leg, to the spot near the ankle, where 
the pain yielded to the remission of the 
pressure on the spine. There was 10 swell- 
ing, nor any visible deformity, nor did she 
complain of pain, except when the part was 
pressed upon. Leeches, blisters, and va- 
rious applications, were tried for a length 
of time without relief. About three years 
ago she was seized with an attack of 
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hemiplegia, from which she subsequently | 
recovered, but her head has remained un- 
easy, with a partial loss of memory, ever 


On the 16th of May last I was request- 
ed to see her, in consequence of a violent 
ic affection of the extremities of 
the right side, which were occasionally 
thus affected to an alarming degree. I 
prescribed a dose of calomel and aperi- 
ents, with a view to regulate the bowels, 
which had become disordered, and a low 
diet, according to her own particular re- 
quest. The tic still continued, and on the 
18th of June Dr. Thackeray of this city 
was requested to attend her wita me. He 
directed an issue to be made on each side 
the lumbar spine, and requested that she 
would confine herself to an horizontal 
posture. ‘Tonic bitters and rhubarb were 
also prescribed. At the end of six weeks, 
finding no relief, the issues were healed, 
and she quitted her bed for the drawing- 
room, where she remained during the 
day time. 
July 31. Dr. Thackeray prescribed the 
following :— 
R Carb. Ferri 5ij; 
Pule. Rhei gr. ij. 
4ter die sumend. 
She preferred taking this in water. In 
less than a week the dose was increased 
to §ss, and for some time to 3j four times 
a day, which she continued to take with 
great regularity until the 19th of October, 
using daily also the cokl shower-bath, and 
visiting the sea-side. At the end of this 
time she felt quite free from pain, the 
usual paroxysms had left her, and she 
could walk without experiencing pain. 
She continues perfectly well, with the ex- 
ception that her memory is still impaired. 
She enjoys better health than she has 
e for many years, and the tenderness 
of the spine has disappeared. 
Chester, Jan. 1834. 


M. Fiat pulvis 





MILLS FOR POLISHING RICE 


FOR THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Si,—I beg through the medium of 
Tue Lancer to submit to Dr. Tytler and 
the medical public a fact which came 
under my notice in the early part of the 
year 1828, and which has been forcibly re- 
called tomy mind by the perusal of the 
55th page of Dr. Tytler’s pamphlet. 


RICE-POLISHING MILLS. 


In the months of February, March, and 
April, of that year, I occasionally visited 
the superintendent of the very extensive 
Rice Mills situate on the Surrey Canal in 
the immediate vicinity of London. In a 
conversation with him on the relative 
merits of “ East India Rice” and “ Caro- 
lina Rice,” he stated that they (the pro- 
prietors of the mills) grew, imported, and 
themselves manufactured into a form of 
food, the “‘ Carolina rice,” which he main- 
tained was beyond all comparison the 
best; and to prove his position he said,— 
“Here is a sample of Carolina rice—take 
it and go with me into the mill, where you 
shall have an opportunity of comparing it 
with some Bast India rice which we are 
now dressing over again.” On entering the 
mill I was shown a considerable quantity 

many quarters) of rice, represented to be 
from the East Indies, the grain small in 
size, of a deep brownish red, and exces- 
sively dusty. On my admitting that there 
was obviously no comparison between the 
samples, the superintendent observed that 
East India rice was of a worthless descrip- 
tion, adding, “It is even so very inferior 
that we have actually had this rice given to 
us by the importers, on our being at the 
expense of removing it from their ware- 
house toour mill, and we are obliged to 
polish it over again before we can send it 
out.” 


The process used for dressing the rice 
was that of beating it in a mortar, with a 
pestle, of which fifteen were then working 
by steam. The pestles were comparatively 
light, while the mortars were of consider- 

lable dimensions, each containing, if I 

mistake not, three bushels of grain. The 
successive supplies of rice were severally 
| beaten in the mortars for a quarter of an 
jhour, and then removed and winnowed. 
The quantity of dust thrown off during 
‘the beating was beyond anything of the 
kind I ever saw; pervading the whole 
‘mill, of a most suffocating nature, and al- 
most impervious to vision. 


| In this communication I shall not at- 
|tempt to pursue the various arguments 
which may be founded on the statements 
‘it contains. To the profession I present 
it for reflection, and to Dr. Tytler as an 
illustration, contenting myself with making 
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known that the same mercenary imposi- 
tion is practised in England which Dr. 
Tytler has shown to be performed in India, 
and in utterly confuting such confident 
declarations as those of Mr. Headland, 
reported in Tar Lancer, Oct. 19, 1833, 
page 148, and of the “very veracious and 
respectable authorities" who imposed on 
him the statements which he was induced 
to communicate to the Medica! Society. 


Iam, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


J. T. 
January 30, 1834. 








WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. | 


Saturday, February 4, 1834. | 
| 


DISEASES OF THE HEART.—RHEUMATISM. 


Dvurine the half-hour allotted to the | 
discussion of miscellaneous subjects, a| 
member related a case of enormous hy- 
pertrophy of the heart. The organ had 
attained the weight of five or six pounds, 
the mitral valves were ossified, and the 
pericardium was confounded in the mass 
by adhesions and adipose depositions. 
The distress which the patient experienced 
and the disturbance of the respiratory and 
circulatory functions were described, and 
a pain occurring regularly at intervals of 
three weeks atthe pit of the stomach, was 
particularly dwelt on as a remarkable 
symptom of the case. The custom of 
asking for information on cases of interest 
has been much resorted to in the Society 
lately, and often apparently with good 
effect to the inquirer. Such accidental 
conversations are calculated to yield much 
useful information. In the present in- 
stance several questions were put relative 
to the early symptoms, the progress of the 
disease, its duration, the age of the pa- 
tient, &c. 

Dr. James Jouxson inquired whether 
the symptoms had been preceded by any 
rheumatic affection. He was sure that 
many of the organic affections of the 
heart had no other origin than translated 
rheumatism, and related several cases in 
support of the opinion,—one in particular, 
in which the symptoms were of a terrific 
character. The patient was a youth, aged 
16. About a year since, water accumn- 
lated in his chest, and in the cavity of the 
pericardium ; a large collection of fluid 
also collected im the cavity of the peri- 
toneum, the limbs were generally anasar- 
coas, and all the symptoms became so ur- 


gent, that he (Dr. Johnson) had often felt 
convinced on leaving his patient at night, 
that the struggle would terminate before 
morning. This wasa year ago, and yet 
the lad was now living, able to ride out in 
a carriage, enjoy life in some degree, and 
presented an appearance to many persons 
of perfect health, though, sooner or later, 
he must perish by the disease. The re- 
medies employed were, elaterium, colchi- 
cum, and blood-letting before their exhi- 
bition, with other agents according to the 
indications. There was nothing more 
common in diseases of the heart than 
the occurrence of anomalous symptoms. 
Pain of a periodic character was often felt 


|in the shoulders, the back, the sides, the 


pit of the stomach, the arm over the in- 
sertion ofthe deltoid muscle, the lower ex- 
tremities, and even the symphysis of the 
pubis, without the existence of anything 
in the principal affection to account for it 
but rheumatism. He even believed that 
pain at the symphysis was more frequently 
complained of in these diseases than at 
the epigaster. 


Mr. Smrrn related the case of one of his 
pupils, in which the post-mortem examina- 
tion exhibited a considerable degree of 
hypertrophy, ossified mitral valves, and 
the existence of a firm ring at the origin 
of the aorta, greatly contracting its orifice. 
This contraction would probably explain 
(by its resistance to the current of the 
blood) the cause of the hypertrophy of the 
heart. (The preparation was shown in the 
room.) He was much more disposed to 
look upon these affections as the results 
of inflammation than as arising from trans- 
ferred rheumatism. 

Dr. Grecory thought the increased 
size of the heart might be considered as a 
necessary consequence of its increased 
action. He was consulted on the case of 
a pugilist, in whom at a pugilistic exhibi- 
tion the biceps suddenly swelled out, and 
was for a considerable time the seat of 
great pain on the least attempt to use the 
arm. 


Mr. Coste.to admitted the conclusion 
deduced from the principle of increased ac- 
tion, but did not consider that the premises 
laid down fairly led to it; the sudden 
swelling of the biceps had, he believed, 
nothing to do with increased action; it 
was simply the result of a bursting or lace- 
ration of the fascia which enveloped it. 
He (Mr. C.), although such cases were 
rare, had seen several of them. That 
sheath was necessary to the action of the 
muscie, and, when once torn, a disloca- 
tion of the muscle ensued, preventing it 
from heing again thrown into action with- 
out pain, until a new fascia was produced, 
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Such ruptures of fascia occurred in other 
muscles of the body. 

Mr. Hunt did not believe that the exer- 
cise of a muscle added to the size of the 
muscular fibre, but to the inter-fascicular 
substance which bound those fibres to- 
gether. 

Mr. Hunt, Dr. Copland, and Dr. John- 
son, spoke of the treatment suited to this 
affection. Mercury till it slightly affected 
the mouth was of great use. No remedy 
seemed to possess such power in opening 
the sluices and emunctories of the body. 
Colchicum was also very useful in com- 
bination with it. Dr. Copland spoke fa- 
vourably of the use of iodine. 


Mr. Costetio was fully convinced of 
the value of these remedies, but on this 
subject and the connexion said to exist 
between the affection under consideration 
and the metastasis of the rheumatic prin- 
ciple, he had some observations to offer. 
Mr. Smith believed that the inflammation 
of rheumatism had this peculiarity, that it 
went through all its stages, but stopped 
short of suppuration, and that the quali- 
ties of abstracted blood gave evidence of 
high inflammation. He (Mr. Costello) ad- 
mitted this peculiarity of the blood in 
rheumatic affections. There were more 

lastic elements in the blood of persons 
abouring under rheumatic affections than 
could be found in common inflammation. 
He had seen in such cases as much buffin 
the ninth and tenth abstraction of blood, 
as in the first, and far from inferring from 
that circumstance the necessity of pursu- 
ing the practice, he simply regarded it as 


a characteristic of that fluid in rheumatism. 


He approved of abstracting blood before 
giving mercury, but was far from con- 
sidering the existence of buff as an encou- 
ragement to proceed in blood-letting to 
the extent he had mentioned. The influ- 
ence of mercury on this plastic condition 
of the blood was very remarkable. In 
fact, in exciting the eliminatory processes 
of the system, it diminished the quantity 
of fibrine in the blood, and in that manner 
might influence the disease by checking 
the progress of hypertrophy. He believed 
it might also be remarked, in comparing 
the effects of iodine and mercury, that 
iodine acted on the glandular and adipose 
structures, while mercury, through the 
secretions, exerted its influence on all the 
tissues of the animal economy. 

Dr. Stewart inquired whether Mr. 
Costello had observed any cases in which 
iodine and mercury had been combined. 

Mr. Costeivo said he had not, but he 
thought that as mercury could be pushed 
only to a certain extent, its use might be 
beneficially followed up with iodine. 





RHEUMATISM.—LITHOTRITY. 


LITHOTRIVY. 

Mr. Coste to (from whom a paper on 
the torsion of arteries had been an- 
nounced), at the close of the debate, said 
he was pleased that his observations on 
the torsion of arterics must be deferred 
till the next meeting, for had he occupied 
the attention of the Society with that sub- 
ject, the discussion which had just termi- 
nated, would not have been elicited. He 
would now present to the Society a pa- 
tient upon whom he had operated for 
stone by lithotrity.— Mr. Hunt, who was 
present at the operation, then narrated 
the case. The patient was seventy years 
old, and had laboured under his symptoms 





for eighteen months or two years; he was 
loperated on four times, and had suffered 
little or nothing during the operation. 
‘The old man here, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said that the pain was not worth 
mentioning, and now he felt quite well. 
He was recommended to Mr. Costello by 
Mr. Corbyn of Bristol. He was under 
treatment only a fortnight. 
Dr. Fercusson said he was present at 
the operation, and wanted words to ex- 
press his astonishment at what he saw. 
The operation might be considered as the 
acme of manual dexterity. The absence 
of all “ preparation” particularly pleased 
him. Neither bed, nor vice, nor any pre- 
liminary thing, to notify the approach ofan 
operation, was employed. The introduction 
of the instrument for breaking the stone, 
and the expulsion of the fragments, were 
| the work of about two minutes; it was like 
clock-work for its orderliness, and leger- 
demain for its celerity and results. Often 
fearful of having stone, he now felt re- 
lieved from the dread which the anticipa- 
tion had hitherto occasioned. 
| Dr. J. Jounson said he had witnessed 
several operations of the same kind per- 
formed by Mr. Costello, and they had left 
on his mind the same impressions as those 
|expressed by Dr. Fergusson. The absence 
of all parade was a new and most valuable 
character in the reduction of this formida- 
ble disease. He iast year saw a case in 
which an enormous stone was broken up 
with the greatest ease, and in great part 
removed, but the patient ultimately sunk. 
At the examination after death, the cause 
of failure was accounted for in the fact, 
that the kidneys were filled with stone, 
and so diseased generally, as to be no 
longer capable of performing their func- 
tions. The ureters, bladder, and prostate, 
jwere also one mass of disease. Great 
| skill, dexterity, and humanity, were thus 
rendered totally unavailing. 
The Society then adjourned. 
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RICE.—ENLARGED GALL-BLA 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Monday, February 3rd, 1834. 





Dr. TytLer this evening took a brief 
review of what he considered to be the pre- 
sent state of the rice-and-cholera question, 
after which Mr. HeapLanp objected to 
the renewal of the discussion thereon, 
when 

The Presipent (Mr. Kingdon) said, 
that unless new facts bearing on the sub- 
ject could be adduced, a revival of the 
question was not permissible. Dr. Tytler 
had, he said, already proved that diseased 
rice existed in this country to a great ex- 
tent, and that it would produce disease. 
That disease demanced inquiry, and when- 
ever fresh matter was elicited the Society 
would be anxious to receive it, but in the 
absence of additional facts, the re-discus- 
sion of opinions in that room was hardly 
necessary. The subject, however, deserved 
the fallest consideration,—not merely with 
reference to diseased rice, but to food 
generally, and the importance of attend- 
ing more carefully to diet, both as regarded 
the quantity and quality of articles con- 
sumed by patients and the community at 
large. Dr. Tytler had already strongly 
excited their attention to the subject, and 
it would always be one of interest ; addi- 
tional facts, however, respecting the rice 
division thereof were now essential fo its) 
profitable debate. 

Dr. TytLer assented to the decision. | 

| 


PRESSURE OF INFLAMED GLANDS, 


Mr. G. Jones exhibited the gall-bladder 
of a boy, aged nine years, who died after 
recovery from typhus fever, in conse- 
quence, as it would seem, of over-dis- 
tention of that organ with bile, caused by 
the obliteration of the passage of the duc- 
tus communis choledochus, by the pres- 
sure of inflamed glands on that tube. 
Three quarters of a pint of bile were 
found in the bladder, which was cnlarged 
to many times its normal size. Mr. Jones, 
took the opportunity of throwing out a 
suggestion, that the pressure of inflamed 
glands in the cellular tissue upon veins, | 
were often the cause of affections little | 
suspected to originate in that source; and | 
the Presipent, in reference to the sub- 
ject, said, that he once saw a case in 
which the enlargement of a gland within 
the fold of the mesocolon, caused the en- 
tire closure of the passage of the ascend- 
ing colon, the meso-cola binding the in- 
testine down upon the inflamed gland, and 
producing during life all the symptoins of 
strangulated hernia, 
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TEA AND COFFEE-DRINKING. 

Mr. Coxe then read a supplement to 
the paper on the injurious effects of tea- 
and-coffee drinking, which appeared somie 
time since in the pages of this Journal, It 
was confirmatory of the opinions then ex- 
| pressed, and contained many additional 
cases in support of his views. Mr. Cole 
deserves praise for drawing attention to 
| the subject with so much care. His former 
|communication has done much good, both 
jin and out of the profession. This even- 
jing Mr. G. Jones, and Mr. Headland and 
Dr. Tytler, mentioned instances in which 
tea could not be drunk without producing 
deleterious effects. The President also re- 
‘ferred to a case in which tea drunk in the 
morning, and coffee in the evening, al- 
ways produced ill effects,—the reverse, 
none. The cause is probably this, that 
the stomach needing a nourishing beve- 
rage in the morning, finds it in coffee only. 
Needing none after dinner, it obtains a 
mere stimulant in tea. 


An Examination into the Causes of the 
Declining Reputation of the Medical Fa- 
culty of the University of Edinburgh, and 
the Ovigin of another Class of Medical 
Professors, commonly called “ Private 
Lecturers ;’ with some Remarks on the 
Hs‘ory of the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh. W. Burness, 1834. pp. 59. 


From our Edinburgh Correspondent.) 
Tuts is an interesting pamphlet. It would 
have deserved attention at any time, but 
is particularly acceptable at the present 
moment. 

It contains an exposé of the whole sys- 
tem of medical education at Edinburgh ; 
it gives a comparative view of that part of 
the system which is pursued in the Uni- 
versity, and that which is in the hands of 
the “ private teachers ;” and it draws a 
comparison between the talents of those 
teachers and the medical professors of 
the University. In the course of his 
statements the author boldly furnishes a 
diffuse account of the intrigues which 
have disgraced the elections of some of 
the present professors, unfolds the politi- 
cal jobs which have marked the creation of 
new chairs, and lays bare (most debasing 
of all) the bad spirit and indecent ma- 
neeuvres of those individuals who have 
forced students to fee the possessors of 
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particular chairs, before they can obtain | ceeded in getting his political friends to dub 
the medical degree. him professor of military surgery—a most 

These things afford ample and daily |absurd appointment, especially when be- 
increasing matter for discussion. Cor-| stowed on one who had never served in 
ruption never ceases from her labours, | the army. He had, however, the adroit- 
while a penny is to be gained in their ex-| ness to get his countryman Sir James 
ercise, so the same system of election in| Macgregor to appoint him at once “ Staff- 
Edinburgh, and the same taxation of know- | surgeon tothe Forces,” and, further, to keep 
ledge, have continued from the first mo-! him on “full-pay,” attached to the staff in 
ment of their existence, and the right di-| Edinburgh, when hundreds upon bun- 





? 






vine to the possession of chairs, the right | dred 


s of medical officers who had under- 


by birth, by barter, by direct sale for 
money, or by political influence, is the on!) 
right ever for one moment acknowledged 
in connexion with those offices, with one 
or two singular exceptions. Let us re 


Dr. Monro, the professor of anatomy, Dr. 
Home, the professor of physic, Dr. Hope, 
the professor of chemistry, Dr. Hamilton, 


the professor of midwifery, Dr. Christison, | 


the professor of materia medica, and Mr. 
Russell, who has just sold his chair of 
clinical surgery, are each and all the sons 
of Edinburgh professors. And Dr. Alison, 
who teaches the theory of medicine, is the 
nephew of the late Dr. Gregory. So much 
for hereditary professors ! 

The botanical chair was awarded to Dr. 
Graham,—who, at the time of his election, 
scarcely knew the difference between a sa- 
voy cabbage anda golden pippin—through 
a political intrigue executed by the Duke 
of Montrose. The same Duke, with shame 
be it recorded, at the solicitation of the 
ever-contriving, courtly Halford, inflicted 
on the University of Glasgow the famed 
Dr. Badham. The four remaining medi- 
cal professors are, Dr. John Thomson, Dr. 
Turner, the military knight Sir George 
Ballingall, and Mr. Syme. Dr. Thomson 
is represented by some, as one of the most 
practised intriguers of the day, and is said 
to have been the manufacturer of more 
chairs than would furnish a modern draw- 


ing-room; he first taught chemistry as al 


“ private teacher ;” he next became pro- 
fessor of surgery to the College of Sur- 
geons—a chair of his own creation; and 
during Mr. Fox’s short administration, he 
made an energetic attempt to create for 
himself a “ surgical chair” in the Univer- 
sity—Dr. Monro then holding the appoint- 
ment of first professor of surgery and ana- 
tomy. He failed in this, though he suc- 


/next became a “private lecturer” on the 
| practice of physic, being prompted to re- 
view the facts bearing on the subject | sign his “ military chair” on giving up the 


gone all the fatigues and dangers of the 
Peninsular war, were on half-pay! Blush, 


Sir James, at this narration! Dr. Thomson 


| practice of surgery. But the Doctor, still 
| anxious to possess an “ easy chair” ip the 
University, managed about a year ago, 
not only to create a “ chair of pathology” 
for himself in the University, but one of 
surgery for his friend and pupil Mr. Tur- 
ner! 

The chair of clinical surgery 
purchased by Mr. Syme fre 
for three hundred a-year, 
ciple on which this tray 
ducted was fully detail 
at the time. Perhap 
would never have has 


























dispute arisen hetwe¢ 
Liston, who were boy 
purchase of the chair! 

Such is a 
Chair-Market. 

It appears that all the 
have been nade by the medit 


sketch @ 


of the University for a series o 
the regulations of the University, have 
variably operated against the students, and 
of the emolu- 
ments of the professors, who are not only 
|the teachers but the examinators of the 
| parties taught,—a practice pregnant with 
mischief. The consequence of all this has 
been, that the number of the University 
students has progressively diminished, and 
the reputation of the establishment has 
rapidly declined. The mass of Edinburgh 
students, except those who intend taking 
degrees, attend the schools of the “ private 
teachers.” 

A strong proof of the low ebb at which 
the University stands, is to be found in 


stipulated for an increase 
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dub the modern institution of the custom of 
nost calling over the names of the pupils in the Ir may be presumed that one of the first 
be- ry 1g germ a BIVED subjects connected with medical education 
d in to those only who attend regularly, or, : . 
y . —- .” that will e e the attent 
-oit- rather, to those whose friends slip in their ae ners’ C mention of Ge 
mes cards for them, for it is a very common Passsamentast ae ov Ix 
raft - thing for one student to hand in six cards @vimy, will be the investigation of the 
eep at a time. medical discipline and capabilities of our 
T in Towards the close of the pamphlet the several Universities. At page 749, will be 
un- author makes the following curious state- fy.nq a short notice, furnished by our 
ler- ment :— Edi : 
= dinburgh correspondent, of a mphlet 
the “The professors of the University of : . ; ‘ wi e il 
ash Edinburgh are well aware that they have Which has just appeared in the north, de- 
sii been granting medical degrees without voted to an explanation of the public and 
the ay LEGAL @uthority. If an Edinburgh private systems of teaching a knowledge 
€ degree was questioned in a court of law, cae eligtiag: 08 - 
re- particularly in England or Ireland, there , of medicine in Edinburgh, and exhibiting 
the cannot be the least doubt that it would be also some account of the modes in which 
still found not worth one farthing, and could _ os - 
the not be sustained. This opinion, which | the process of graduation has been accom- 
“ many sound lawyers entertain, is founded | plished, both there and in the sister insti- 
” on the following fact,—that the Univer-| tution of St. Andrew's. Having perused 
zy sity of Edinburgh has no charter.—Among)| . . ; : : 
» of the Scotch universities she stands alone, this pamphlet with considerable care, we 
= all the others having charters.” ;only discharge a public duty in recom. 














The pamphlet has created an extraor- mending it to general attention. The 
‘inary sensation throughout Edinburgh. | | uses which are laid open in its pages 
as been read with avidity by practi-| : F 
- and students, and the statements | *“¢ of frightful extent, and of most odious 
us must produce a powerful im-  Character,—partaking, in the fullest man- 
1 every other part of the United | ner, of the fraudulent abominations which 
If those statements admit not | have been so frequently perpetrated by 
», the professors will soon have ‘the chartered medical corporations of 
7 Othello, that their “ occn- | Rania. 


It is alleged by the writer that the 

—____— | University of Edinburgh is without a 
' 

. . , charter, and that the medical degree 

THE LANCET. 


granted by that body is therefore only 
an honorary distinction, entirely divested 
London, Saturday, Feb, 8th, 1834. | of any legal privilege. St. Andrew's, 

——— it seems, hopes to secure, by the adop- 


Ma, Wanavarrox, on Tuesday last, the | #0" of ® more liberal system, a larger 


“ i first day of the session, gave notice of a share of business = the trade of de- 
the motion for Tuesday next, for the appoint- Eres mcngerang- Nothing could be 
‘ith ment of a Commrrree to inquire into the | ™°F® egpeene then ate contention be- 
has state of medical education and practice tween the two Varela —e struggle, 
ed throughout the United Kingdom of Great - fer “ the belligerents sate concerned, 
= Britain and Ireland. This early manifes- ~ a ene 5 
rgh ; tation of zeal on the part of Mr. Warsvur-|° — r. ‘i , set y a . q 

ing ' TON, will afford renewed confidence to the way . . ™ Logitatare wit gun ~¢ =e 
ate medical reformers residing in all parts of Universities and chartered medical insti- 


the empire. tutions of every description, is simple and 


ich ni of easy performance. 
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ceeded in getting his political friends to dub 
him professor of military surgery—a most 
absurd appointment, especially when be- 


increasing matter for discussion. Cor- | stowed on one who had never served in 
ruption never ceases from her labours,|the army. He had, however, the adroit- 
while a penny is to be gained in their ex-|ness to get his countryman Sir James 
ercise, so the same system of election in| Macgregor to appoint him at once “ Staff- 
Edinburgh, and the same taxation of know- | surgeon tothe Forces,” and, further, to keep 
ledge, have continued from the first mo- him on “full-pay,” attached to the staff in 
ment of their existence, and the right di-| Edinburgh, when hundreds upon hun- 
vine to the possession of chairs, the right | dreds of medical officers who had under- 
by birth, by barter, by direct sale for) gone all the fatigues and dangers of the 
money, or by political influence, is the only | Peninsular war, were on half-pay! Blush, 
right ever for one moment acknowledged Sir James, at this narration! Dr. Thomson 
in connexion with those offices, with one! next became a “private lecturer” on the 
or two singular exceptions. Let us re-| practice of physic, being prompted to re- 
view the facts bearing on the subject.| sign his “ military chair” on giving up the 
Dr. Monro, the professor of anatomy, Dr.| practice of surgery. But the Doctor, still 
Home, the professor of physic, Dr. Hope, | anxious to possess an “ easy chair” in the 
the professor of chemistry, Dr. Hamilton, | University, managed about a year ago, 
the professor of midwifery, Dr. Christison, | not only to create a “ chair of pathology” 


the professor of materia medica, and Mr. 
Russell, who has just sold his chair of 
clinical surgery, are each arid all the sons 
of Edinburgh professors. And Dr. Alison, 
who teaches the theory of medicine, is the 
nephew of the late Dr. Gregory. So much 
for hereditary professors! 

The botanical chair was awarded to Dr. 
Graham,—who, at the time of his election, 
scarcely knew the difference between a sa- 
voy cabbage and a golden pippin—through 
a political intrigue executed by the Duke 
of Montrose. The same Duke, with shame 
be it recorded, at the solicitation of the 
ever-contriving, courtly Halford, inflicted 
on the University of Glasgow the famed 
Dr. Badham. The four remaining medi- 
cal professors are, Dr. John Thomson, Dr. 
Turner, the military knight Sir George 
Ballingall, and Mr. Syme. Dr. Thomson 
is represented by some, as one of the most 
practised intriguers of the day, and is said 
to have been the manufacturer of more 
chairs than would furnish a modern draw- 
ing-room; he first taught chemistry as a 
“ private teacher ;” he next became pro- 
fessor of surgery to the College of Sur- 
geons—a chair of his own creation; and 
during Mr. Fox's short administration, he 
made an energetic attempt to create for 
himself a “ surgical chair” in the Univer- 
sity—Dr. Monro then holding the appoint- 
ment of first professor of surgery and ana- 
tomy. He failed in this, though he suc- 


for himself in the University, but one of 
surgery for his friend and pupil Mr. Tur- 
ner! 

The chair of clinical surgery was lately 
purchased by Mr. Syme from Mr. Russell 
for three hundred a-year. The base prin- 
ciple on which this transaction was con- 
ducted was fully detailed in Tar Lancer 
at the time. Perhaps the circumstances 
would never have had publicity had not a 
dispute arisen between Mr. Syme and Mr. 
Liston, who were both in treaty for the 
purchase of the chair! 

Such is a sketch of the Edinburgh 
Chair-Market. 

It appears that all the changes which 
have been made by the medical professors 
of the University for a series of years in 
the regulations of the University, have in- 
variably operated against the students, and 
stipulated for an increase of the emolu- 
ments of the professors, who are not only 
the teachers but the examinators of the 
| parties taught,—a practice pregnant with 
The consequence of all this has 
been, that the number of the University 
students has progressively diminished, and 
the reputation of the establishment has 
rapidly declined. The mass of Edinburgh 
students, except those who intend taking 
degrees, attend the schools of the “ private 
teachers.” 

A strong proof of the low ebb at which 
the University stands, is to be found in 
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the modern institution of the custom of 
calling over the names of the pupils inthe, Jr may be presumed that one of the first 
ry 7 the ora pores * SIVeD subjects connected with medical education 
to those only who attend regularly, or, . " 
rather, to mate whose friends slip ta thks thet will cagage the attention of the 
cards for them, for it is a very common PARLIAMENTARY ComMITTER OF Ins 
thing for one student to hand in six cards @UiRy, will be the investigation of the 
at a time. medical discipline and capabilities of our 
Towards the close of the pamphlet the | several Universities. At page 749, will be 
author makes the following curious state- found a short notice, furnished by our 
— ‘Edinburgh correspondent, of a pamphlet 


“The professors of the University of : 2 p 
Edinburgh are well aware that they have Which has just appeared in the north, de- 


been granting medical degrees without voted to an explanation of the public and 


a re = Ramen Bh yee pny private systems of teaching a knowledge 
particularly ia England or Ireland, there | of medicine in Edinburgh, and exhibiting 


cannot be the least doubt that it would be | also some account of the modes in which 
found not worth one farthing, and could | 3 
not be sustained. This opinion, which | the process of graduation has been accom- 
many sound lawyers entertain, is founded | plished, both there and in the sister insti- 


on the following fact,—that the Univer-| tution of St. Andrew's. Having perused 
sity of Edinburgh has no charter.—Among} . : " 
the Scotch universities she stands alone, this pamphlet with considerable care, we 


all the others having charters.” only discharge a public duty in recom- 
_The pamphlet has created an bencn, | mending it to general attention. The 
dinary sensation throughout Edinburgh. abuses which are laid open in its pages 


It has been read with avidity by practi- | f friehtful dof t odi 
tioners and students, and the statements | ®"® ° rightiul extent, and of most odious 


it contains must produce a powerful im- | Character,—partaking, in the fullest man- 
pression in every other part of the United | ner, of the fraudulent abominations which 
Kingdom. If those statements admit not | have been so frequently perpetrated by 
of refutation, the professors will soon have|the chartered medical corporations of 
to exclaim with Othello, that their “ occn- | Le 

dl » ondon. 
pation’s gone. 


It is alleged by the writer that the 
—— = =< __—— | University of Edinburgh is without a 
7 . , charter, and that the medical degree 
THE LANCET. granted by that body is therefore only 
aa sin es an honorary distinction, entirely divested 
London, Saturday, Feb. 8th, 1834. of any legal privilege. St. Andrew's, 

——— it seems, hopes to secure, by the adop- 
tion of a more liberal system, a larger 


Ma. Warsurton, on Tuesday last, the 
share of business in the trade of de- 


first day of the session, gave notice of a 
motion for Tuesday next, for the appoint- 
ment of a Commirree to inquire into the 
state of medical education and practice 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This early manifes- 
tation of zeal on the part of Mr. WarsBuR- 
TON, will afford renewed confidence to the 
medical reformers residing in all parts of 
the empire. 


gree-mongering. Nothing could be 
more opportune than this contention be- 
tween the two Universities,—a struggle, 
as far as the belligerents are concerned, 
quite divested, we conceive, of any spirit 
of national liberality or patriotism. The 
duty of the Legislature with regard to the 
Universities and chartered medical insti- 
tutions of every description, is simple and 
of easy performance. 















752 MEDICAL QUESTION.—DISEASED RICE. 


In establishing Tarrantite Facutties| If the subject be regarded as presenting 
or Menicrne for regulating the practice, | only a simple proposition to the mind, 
and confirming the rights of medical prac-| even in that case the general application 
titioners on precisely similar conditions ‘of the inference necessarily deducible 
throughout the united kingdom, it should from the facts submitted to scrutiny, must 
be decreed that all the universities and extort from every impartial inquirer an in- 
colleges may grant degrees and diplomas yoluntary acknowledgment of the advan- 
as heretofore, but that in no instance! tages which the discovery of Dr. TyTLer 
shall a man be entitled to practise me-| must confer on mankind. When, how- 
dicine, after the passing of the law, with- eyer, the question is taken in a more en- 
out undergoing a public examination jarged sense,—when it is considered with 
before the proper authorities of one of yeference to diseased grain in general, it 
the three divisions of the Nattoxat! becomes impossible to form the remotest 
Facvtry. conjecture of the sum of human life that 

Thus the diplomas, degrees, and cer- ,may be preserved from the detection of a 
tificates would be left to confer on their poisonous principle in the farinaceous pro- 
possessors a share of whatever reputa- ucts of certain culmiferous plants. 
tion might belong to the institution by, As rice forms the chief article of food 
which they were issued. The Facutry,| of many eastern nations, it is boldly 
in every instance, would thus present a! alleged that this well-known fact reduces 
protecting har between the community on the inductive theory of Dr. TyTLER into 
the one side, and ignorant teachers and | 4 mere hypothesis, aud converts all his 
fraudulent examiners on the other. In positive statements, relative to the malig- 
the operation of such a system we in-/pant diseases engendered by a diet con- 
stantly observe what would be its effect | i.ting of vitiated grain, into speculative, 
on medical education. The admission of pyatuitous assumptions. There is no de- 
all candidates to an examination before nying either the existence or the import- 
the Facunty, without reference to per- ance of the fect in question, but then it 
sons or places from whom or where their | disproves not one of the arguments ad- 
knowledge had been derived, would break yanced by Dr. TyTLER—it weakens not 
down in the most effectual manner the one of his conclusions—it shakes not in 
scandalous monopolies of chartered teach- the sJi¢htest degree the clear and satisfac- 
ers, and as the scrutators would be com-' tory evidence furnished by a host of re- 
pelled, by law, to observe a strict uniform- spectable, disinterested witnesses. If it be a 
ity in the leading principles of the know- feet that millions of people subsist almost 
ledge demanded from candidates for the entirely on sownd rice, is it not equally a 
right to practise, the most genial spirit of fer that, since this subject was first intro- 
emulation would be diffused amongst the | duced to the notive cf the English public, 
teachers occupying chairs, and a uniform) an individual has died in London from 
system of medical education necessarily | }2ying eaten unsound rice, almost as sud- 
enforced. denly as thongh that person had partaken 

~~ grag of a quantity of arsenic? Other facts have 

Tue rice question is one of extraordi-| heen elicited in London fully as corrobo- 
nary interest and importance, not only to|rative of the existence of a deleterious 
the people of England, but to the inhabit- | principle in rice which was not at all sus- 
ants of every country in which rice is | pected to be of an inferior quality. Thus, 
consumed as an article of ordinary food.|if the fact be established in only a single 
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MACLEOD’S FABRICATIONS. 


instance that poisonous rice has destroyed 
human life, that fact cannot be contro-; THE operation of vivisection was so 
verted or weakened by proving that in-) admirably executed on the culprit Mac- 


nocuous rice has preserved the lives of | Leop by Professor Grant, that we were 


millions. j fully prepared to witness the crawl of the 
Let us, however, refer to a circumstance, | Teptile through every species of dirt, in 
bearing strongly on this view of the in- | order to escape from the skilful hand of its 
quiry, the mention of which is not likely ltormentor. The miserable viper is “ biting 
to interfere with our prejudices or inte-| at a file.” 
rests. The grass lands of England ital Macxeop, incapable of supporting the 
and fatten the finest flocks of sheep that;cause of his employers by argument, has 
are to be seen in the universe. Grass is, sedulously laboured to throw discredit on 


- 
‘ 


53 


the common, and, except during a month | our statements, by attacking the “ mo- 
rality”” of Tue Lancet, and in this his 
goodly operation, he has repeatedly ac- 
happens with respect to these hardy, do- cused this journal of “blasphemy,” “false- 
cile animals? That when fed in certain | hood,” and “forgery.” 


or twe in the winter season, the only 





food of sheep. Now, what occasionally 


pastures, numbers of them become the sub-| With resp ct to the first of these accu- 
ject of a disease called the “ rot.” After | sations, we have mercly to observe that 
wet seasons, this disease is known to be, Mac.eop is utterly ignorant of the mean- 
much more prevalent than after compara-|ing of the word he employs; wherefore 
tively dry periods, in which vegetation lwe have only to say to him on this 
has taken its natural healthy growth. head, “ Judge not, lest thou be judged.” 
Although this fact is admitted by every Of “ falsehood,” Tux Lancer doubtless 
agriculturist, is it denied that grass is the! contains enough, since many of its pages 
ordinary food of sheep, and that it sustains| exhibit the records of the proceedings of 
and fattens millions of them annually? the Bars. 
So is it with rice. 1t may, under certain! With respect to the third charge ad- 
circumstances, be productive of health and| vanced against us by Mac.rop, viz., that 
life, and yet, under adverse conditions of of “ forgery,” it might, considering the 
soil and grain, it may be capable of pro- | character of our accuser, be dismissed as 
ducing both disease and death. summarily as the other two accusations, 
In publishing the letter inserted at page| put Macirop has now, for the first time, 
746 of this week's Lancer, signed “J.T.” | made a distinct reference to the circum- 
we cannot refrain from observing, that it| stance on which he proposes to ground 
confirms in the failest manner the allega- that infamous calumny. “ In Tae Lan- 
tions of Dr. TyrLeR on points where the! « cer of August the 7th, 1830, there is,” 
greatest incredulity prevailed amongst | quoth he, “a forged letter from Dr. 
some of his hearers at the London Medical Ramsbotham.” Why accuse Tue Lancer 
Society, aud which appeared to be the) of « forgery” if the “ forged ” letter he 
least susceptidle of proof. It is now cer- « from Dr. Ramsbotham?” The blockhead 
tain that we have mills for polishing East meant, of course, that there was a “forged”’ 
India rice for the English warket, clese| jttor in Tae Laxcer, purporting to come 
to the very walls of this metropolis. The) « ¢.om Dr. RamssoTHAM.” This “forgery” 
letter of our correspondent has been pro- 
perly authenticated. 


Mac ixop states is “ remarkable as being 
“ actually acknowledged in the next 
“ number to have been the workmanship 
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754 HE PARODY ON DR. 


“ of the editor.” It is necessary that we 
should copy the squib in question, and 
the few lines that preceded it, in order 


that our reailers may have an opportu- | 


nity of forming some opinion of the ma- 
lignity and stupidity which could found so 
serious an accusation on so childish a cir- 
cumstance. We copy the following para- 
graphs, therefore, verbatim, from page 
“45 of Tar Lancer, vol. 2, 1829-30. 


Oxsrerric Socrery.—In a late num- 
ber of Tae Lancer we took occasion to 
inquire what had become of the “ Obste- 
tric Society.” Dr. Ramsbotham, the hon. 
sec., has put forth a reply in the Yellow 
Journal for the present month. For the 
accommodation of our readers we have 
expunged «’ that is no material to the 
stoory, but as the article thus abridged is 
still rather long, we must withhold com- 
ments until next week. 


To the Editor of the Yellow Journal. 


Sir,—As Tue Lancer appears to be 


rather restless on the subject of our So- 
ciety, and as the members have no desire 
to encounter its point, | have been directed 
to furnish you with the following short 
account of our proceedings. 

lam, Sir, yours, &c., 

F. H. Ramspornam, Hon. Sec. 

New Broad-Street, June 1, 1830. 

The publication of this self-evident 
parody having elicited an angry note from 
Dr. RamMssoTu aM, disavowing the author- 
ship of any address to the “ Editor of the 
Yellow Journal,”—which no one in his 
right senses could ever have thought of 
attributing to him,—we appended to the 
Doctor’s disclaimer the following lines, 
which Mac eop designates as the Editor's 
subsequent “acknowledgment” that he 
was the “forger” of the note. 


(Did Dr. Ramsbotham ever see a puddle 
in a storm? We shall instruct our “ tran- 
scriber of journals” not again to meddle 
with the Doctor’s grammar, and instead 
of giving a point to his productions, to 
leave them pointless. The angry Doctor 
will excuse us for saying a few sharp 
things upon his Obstetrical Society shortly. 
—Ep. L.) 


Now, it will be observed, that, indepen- 
dently of the note having heen addressed 


RAMSBOTHAM’S NOTE. 


to the “ Yellow Journal,”—a mode of ex- 
| pression which would scarcely have been 
recognised and printed in the now defunct 
“ Medical and Physical,” it was stated in 
the introductory notice, that all that was 
not material to the story which the Doc- 
tor related, had been expunged. Of course 
it 18 useless to advance another word on 
the subject; but we could not refrain 
from contributing another fact towards the 
development of the now fully-exposed cha- 
racterof Macteop,—of Ropesick Mac- 
LEOp,—at one time time the organ of the 
Bars, but now reduced to the unenviabie 
occupation of trumpeter of his own ill 
fame. What is to be thought, we ask, of 
the mind and feelings of that man who, on 
so silly a parody as the one just quoted, 
could seriously found a charge of “ for- 
gery,” in the criminal sense of that accu- 
sation? Asa censor of “ morals,” Rope- 
rick Mac .eop unquestionably stands 
alone in the world. 

That no ill-feeling continued to disturb 
the peace of Dr. F. H. Ramssornam’s 
mind from the publication of the foregoing 
parody, may be inferred from the fact, 
that within six weeks after its appear- 
ance in Tar Lancet, Dr. Ramssornam, 
nappening to be present with Mr. Luxe, 
at one of the public meetings of the elec- 
tors of Middlesex, held during the canvass 
for the office of coroner, took an opportu- 
nity, when the meeting was over, of assur- 
ing the Editor of this Journal (in which as- 
surance he was joined by Mr. Luxe), with 
reference to some allusion, in the speech 
of Mr. Wak ey, to he medical officers 
of the London Hospital, that he was 
wrong in supposing that those officers 
were hostile to him, and the Doctor con- 
cluded the conversation by warmly shak- 
ing Mr. Wax ery by the hand. 
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SUNDAY DOINGS IN CONDUIT-STREET. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

S1r,—It seems perfectly astounding that 
a man of Sir Astley Cooper's fortune and 
reputation should be guilty of the petty- 
fogging practices which appear to attach to 
him in consequence of the facts lately made 
public in Tae Lancer; but that there is 
ground for the charge the enclosed will 
prove. Mrs. L—— went to his house to 
consult Sir Astley, and was there intro- 
duced to a young man, who gave her the 
enclosed recipe, with a statement that it 
was impossible to get it made up anywhere 
but at 112, Poland Street. The poor woman 
suspecting the trick, asked my cpinion, 
which I readily gave her, and I send the 
prescription to you as proof-positive, offer- 
ing to give you a little more information 
upon the same subject, if acceptable. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Constant Reaver. 

January 24, 1834. 

P.S. Dr. *———, of G——— Street, 
also wants looking after. 

The Prescription.) 

“RR Emp. Am. c. Hydrarg. Roller. 

“i Sode Carb. 338; 

Pulv. Ipecac. gr. v. F. Pulvis bis 
die.” 

[On the back of the scrap of paper on 
which the above is penned, the name and 
address of the patient are written, and 
underneath, “ 112, Poland Street.”] 





MORE DOINGS IN CONDUIT-STREERT. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—I have perused in your valuable 
journal, one or two letters relative to Sir 
A. Cooper’s professional conduct lately, 
with much interest, as it has enlightened 
me with respect to a transaction which 
has lately affected me in the same quar- 
ter. The facts are these:—A patient of 
mine applied to Sir A. Cooper for his opi- 
nion, and on his return told me that Sir 
Astley “ had sent hin the requisite medi- 
cines.” This, of course, astonished me 
not a little; but judge of my increased 
surprise, when I found that a little man 
(this was all the information 1 or my pa- 
tient could glean of him) soon after called 
and proposed a further supply and regular 
attendance. This, Sir, is not a “ pauper” 
















































THE CONDUIT-STREET PARTNERS.—APOTHECARIES ACT. 755 


| is the individual who should incur the dis- 
| approbation of the profession. Balderson 
is his servant's son! I had at first reason 
| to believe that Sir A. Cooper was my rival 
in his new profession of general practi- 
tioner, as the medicines the first time came 
|in his name. Your publication has since 
undeceived me, and I have now made up 
my mind as to the remedy I possess in 
future cases. 

Can you, Sir, inform me if this Mr. 
Balderson is brother of the present ser- 
vant, who, when a patient or a practi- 
tioner enters the waiting room of Sir A. 
Cooper, is to be seen reading the news- 
paper perfectly at his ease, and who seems 
to make it a point not to rise until Sir 
Astley’s belli rings? 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
LONDINENSIS. 
January 30th, 1834. 


' 





THE APOTHECARIES ACT. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—On reading one of the late Num- 
bers of Tur Lancet, I find that a youth, 
who is nod qualified according to the Apo- 
thecaries Act, has heen elected apothe- 
cary to the York Hospital, though one or 
two gentlemen who are licentiates of the 
Hall, and members of the College, were 

_candidates for the office. 
This is not without a precedent. In 
| the year 1827, Mr. Edward Chandler Park- 
inson, a licentiate of the Hall and member 
| of the College, became a candidate for the 
‘situation of apothecary to the Finsbury 
Dispensary, when a youth of the name of 
Bartlett, who at that time was neither a 
licentiate of the Hall, nor a member of 
the College of Surgeons, was elected, and 
Mr. Parkinson, a married man with a 
| family, was, in consequence, seriously in- 
jured in his circumstances. 

For some time past a Baptist minister, 
whose name is Hemming, has been prac- 
tising the three branches of the profession 

\for emolument at Kimbolton in Hunting- 
|donshire. How is it, Mr. Editor, that the 
; Apothecaries Company has not interfered 
jin either of the above instances, although 
apprized of the circumstances of each 
‘case? If it have no power, is it possible 
that such an inefficient and disgraceful 
‘piece of legislation as the Apothecaries 








case, such as those cited in your journal.! Act can remain unrepealed? I remain, 
The patient pays Ais guinea to Sir A. Sir, with the greatest respect yours, 
Cooper every time he sees him. It is} A Diseustep Licentiate. 
useless to talk of Mr. Balderson, or any} February, 1534. 

other ignotus, being the party really in} 
fault in these transactions. Sir A. Cooper | 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 





To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 


Srx,—As a student at the Royal Vete- 
rinary College, I cannot allow the letter in 
your last Number, containing some gross 
misrepresentations (as to the expenses 
necessarily incurred before a pupil can 
present himself to the board of examiners), 
to meet the eye of the public uncontra- 
dicted, nor can I forbear condemning in 
the strongest manner the tone of sarcasm 
and bad feeling pervading the epistle al- 
luded to, as entirely uncalled for. 1 shall 
omit noticing this latter point any farther 
at present, and merely state facts as to 
the matter of the expenses. 


Professor Coleman's fee.... 


#2100 
Asst.-Professor Sewell’s.... 33 


0 


Total £22430 


The examination fee of 3/7. 3s. has, I be- 
lieve, always been paid in addition to the 
21/., by paying which, added to the pri- 
vilege of attending the Professor's lec- 
tures, the theatres of the first lecturers in 
the metropolis are thrown open for a 
course of lectures gratuitously. With 
these advantages, I assure you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, a young man of moderate education 
and abilities, by a proper attention to his 
teachers and dissecting, may with ease 
qualify himself to pass in a year; bnt, Mr. 
Editor, many of the pupils are not atten- 
tive, or are employed in making prepara- 
tions, instead of properly dissecting and 
studying ; the consequence is, after hay- 
ing attended for nine or ten months, they 
find themselves very deficient; and then, 
attending to too many subjects in a short 
time, they gain but a very superficial 
knowledge. And if, perchance, at their 
examination, Sir C. Bell takes them on the 
fifth paic of nerves, they will be, in all 
probability, rejected. You thus see that 
instead of the unconscious and innocent 
governors, professors, &c., the blame 
should be thrown on the pupils them- 
selves. 


: 


If this be considered worthy an inser- 


VETERINARY COLLEGE.—WANT OF SUBJECTS. 


h! 


| ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


WANT OF “SUBJECTS” AT ST. BAR- 
THOLOMEW'S. 





| 
To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 
| Sim,—There is a scarcity of subjects in 
all the anatomical schools of London, 
especially at St. Bartholomew's, where 
| many of the pupils feel extreme disappoint- 
ment, particularly those who are preparing 
for the College. I am one of those who 
unfortunately trusted to the general re- 
| port, that the schools would he amply sup- 
| plied this season. Indeed, Mr. Stanley in 
his introductory lecture promised us this 
winter a plentiful supply. Theconsequence 
of this is that I neglected to put down my 
jname in the book that was opened at the 
{commencement of the season, and have 
{thus been compelled to wait the opening 
of a new book. I have asked twenty 
|times when this new book would be 
opened, always receiving for reply that a 
“ notice” would be given of it. However, 
on the 20th the new book was opened and 
the list filled up without any “ notice” 
whatever being given, and without my 
| being able to procure a single part. Who 
told Smith to say that “a notice” would 
| be given, and who countermanded it? Itis 
altogether an inexcusable breach of faith. 
Mr. Editor, what is to be done? Dissec- 
tions cannot now be carried on clandes- 
tinely, and the idea of reviving the old 
system of “body snatching” is revolting. 
1 repeat, what is to be done forme? A 
suggestion from you would infinitely 
oblige your obedient servant, 
A BarraoLomew Pvrrit. 

Jan. 2st, 1834. 

*,* The “lecturer” is bound to fulfil 
the terms of his contract, or, failing to do 
so, is bound in honour to return the 
student his entrance money. The trial 
during another session, strengthens, by 
numerous facts, our oft-repeated predic- 
tion that the Anatomy Act will never re- 
move the prejudice which exists in the 
public mind against dissection, until the 
practice of buying and selling dead bodies 
is abolished by law. The charge for sub- 





tion in your deservedly popular periodical, 
by so doing you will oblige your very obe- 
dient servant, 

A Veterinary Srupent. 


London, Jan. 17, 1834. 





jects in some of the schools amounts at 
present to four guineas each body, al- 
though in the majority of them the de- 
mand does not exceed fifty shillings. This 
exchange of money continues to render 
the occupation of dissecting, an odious 
pursuit, in the minds of the whole of the 
community.—Ep. L, 
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INTRUDERS IN THE OPERATION THEATRE 
OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—The following advertisement may 
be seen in large characters on the walls 
of the dissecting-room of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital :— 

“ Post-mortem examinations — Railing 
in the Operating Theatre—A New Dead- 
House—A New Reading-Room—Wanted 
immediately.” 

Of the new reading-room, Iet those 
speak who are more interested in it than 
myself. My letter on the post-mortems, 
in Tue Lancer of Jan. 4, produced a 
strong “ sensation” in the hospital. The 
“railing” and the “ new dead - house” 
are the subjects I am now about to “ agi- 
tate.” “ Agitation” produces sensation, 
“ sensation” leads to ection, and “ ac- 
tion” wisely directed produces reforma- 
tion, which, in this institution, can only 
be accomplished effectively by “agitating” 
our grievances in Ture Lancet. The cpe- 
rations, as is too well known, are not wit- 


nessed by more than one-half of the pu-| 


pils, in consequence of the number of 
“ foreigners,” “ friends,” and “ dressers,” 
who surround the operator. This griev- 
ance, Mr. Earle, from time immemorial, 
has promised to remedy, by erecting an 
iron railing across the area of the theatre, 
from the corner of the lowest row of seats 
to the opposite wall, thus forming a space 
quite sufficient for the operator, the as- 
sistants, and the patient. Like many 
other promises, it remains unfulfilled. A 
month ago Mr. Sladden, a pupil at this 
hospital, observing a number of “ in- 


truders,” and being probably prevented | 


by them from seeing the operation, ac- 
costed Mr. Earle immediately after the 
patient was removed, told him that a 
number of persons were present who had 
no right to be so, and reminded him of his 
“ broken promises.” Mr. Earle replied— 
“ Gentlemen, you know I am always very 
glad to see my friends here, many of whom 
have been pupils of this hospital; and as 
to the improvements, why, Gentlemen, I 
have tried, from time to time, to get the 
carpenter of the hospital to work, but 
he always pretends to have something to 
do in some other part of the building, 
and you know, Gentlemen, the carpenter 
is a great man in this hospital; however, 
I will see what I cando.” Mr. Siadden ap- 
peared satisfied, either with this explana- 
tion, or with the humiliating expos<, that 
the carpenter of St. Bartholomew's is a 
more influential personage than Mr. Earle! 
He has done nothing yet. Even on Satur-| 
day last, a young “ dresser” named Coates 
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' (he'll not offend again if he once sees 
his name in Tare Lancer) obstinately 
persisted in standing in a situation which 
prevented at least twenty pupils from wit- 
nessing an operation performed by Mr. 
Vincent,—notwithstanding the reiterated 
cries of “ head,” “ rough head” (it is 
very rough), “ loggerhead,” “blockhead ” 
(sotto voce). With respect to the present 
dead-house, I don’t think it resembles 
anything but a pig-sty, especially when 
about half-a-dozen “ dressers” are “ feed- 
ing” there. To describe it, would be to 
disgust your readers. I shall keep a sharp 
look-out, and if anything “ particular” 
should occur, you may expect to hear 
again from, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A BartnoLtomew Pupi. 

(The publication of this letter, as well 
as that which precedes it, has, from want 
of room, been unavoidably delayed a week 
or more.— Ep. L.] 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


—_— 


CONCUSSION—LONG SUSPENSION OF THF 
MENTAL FACULTIES—RECOVERY. 

Tuomas ALLAN, extat. 13, was admitted 
into the Middlesex Hospital under Mr. 
Mayo, having just been thrown from a 
horse. Was sensible, but rather stupid; 
pulse small; vomiting. In a few hours 
complete stupor ensued; pulse very feeble; 
pupils dilated and insensible; skin cold ; 
sickness continued. There was a small 
bruise, with effusion under the scalp at the 
left side of the head near the upper part 
of the squamous suture. The head was 
shaved, and a purgative was ordered. On 
the second day from admission the stupor 
yielded to a state of excitement of the 
mental faculties. He became insensible, 
and lay in bed screaming and hollowing 
loudly, disturbing all the patients in the 
ward; head cool; pulse quiet. 

He continued thus for afortnight. There 
was no decided indication as to treatment. 
The tongue was clean aud the bowels re- 
gular; the pupils continued dilated, but 
during sleep were found slightly to con- 
tract. He is now more disposed to be 
quiet, but occasionally screams. He 
knows at times what is passing in the 
room, and can repeat what the nurse says 
to him, but he has not sense enough to 
answer questions. Swears a good deal, 
which he never did before, and is irascible. 
Eats whatever food is put into his mouth; 
lies with a vacant stare. Another week 
passed over with but little change in his 
condition ; he was, perhaps, more sensible, 
but still screamed violently at times; 


| 
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made no reply when addressed. 

soon passed into an idiotic state, tenghing 
and crying alternately. Said his prayers, 
and wished to kiss who came into | 
the room. After another week had elapsed | 
he began to regain his senses ; spoke wore | 
rationally, recollected some events that had 
occurred, such as his falling from a horse, | 
and being brought to the hospital ; also | 
having been visited by the surgeons. 

Five weeks from the occurrence of the 
accident he left the hospital quite well. it 
was interesting to observe the various 
changes which took place in this case. 
There were first slight and then complete 

ymptoms of concussion; a loss of 
the mental powers. After some time, 
partial return of sensibility, and then a 
gradual increase of the mental powers 
until complete restoration of conscious- 
ness took place. 





STRANGULATED INGUINAL HERNIA IN A 
FEMALE.—OPERATION.—RECOVERY. 


January 8. Eliza Tozer, wtat. 28, stout 
and healthy, a cook, admitted under Sir 
Cuartes Bet, four months ago. After 
— _ exertion she perceived “a small | fi 

ye in the right groin. No incon- 

resulted, but yesterday morning 
at eight a.m., having “strained herself,” 
the tumour increased in size, and became 
painful. Has seen several medical men, 
who sent her to the hospital, as they 
were unable to reduce the hernia. When 
admitted, thirty hours from the time 
the swelling had increased, the follow- 
ing was her state. Some pain in the 
abdomen ; bowels constipated ; pulse fre- 
quent and small ; tongue white ; vomiting. 
There was found an inguinal hernia of the 
right side; it felt soft and fluctuating, ex- 
cept at the base, where it was hard and 
unresisting. 

After employing the warm-bath, bleed- 
ing, and the taxis, with no good result, a 
consultation was held, and, without fur- 
ther delay, Sir Cuantes Bet operated. 
The operation presented nothing unusual. 
Everything looked favourable. The in- 
testine was of a pink colour, and a small 
quantity of pale serum escaped from the 
sac. 

After the reduction the edges of the 
wound were brought together by adhesive 
plaster, and a bandage was applied. Two 
hours after, O/. Ricini 5vj, Tr. Senne 3iij 
(a favourite prescription of Sir C. Bext 
in such cases), was given. 

10. The night was passed without much 
sleep; and the next morning, the bladde: 
not having been emptied, the catheter was 
passed. The bowels had been slightly 
moved ; tongue clean; abdomen without 


e| | pain; pulse scarcely above 100, and alittle 
excited. Ordered the enema aperiens. 
Towards evening, some pain occurring, 
with increased power in the pulse, leeches 
were applied to the abdomen, and a few 
doses of calomel and opium were given. 
| This removed the pain, and the patient 
went on perfectly well. The wound was 
healing kindly by the first intention, but 
| some undne exertion on the part of the 
patient broke away the adhesions. 

27. The patient is convalescent, and re- 
quests permission to get up. Appetite 
good. 





HERNIA. — REDUCTION. — FATAL CONSE- 
CUTIVE EFFECTS OF TRE STRICTURE. 
Robert Monro, etat. 60, was brought 

to the Middlesex Hospital, with symp- 

toms of strangulated hernia, on November 
the 15th. These were, constipation; pain 
in the abdomen; constant vomiting; fre- 

quent pulse. He states that he has a 

rupture of the left side, for which he wears 

a truss. Three days ago “ something” 

came down on the right side, which was 

returned the next day at St. George's 

Hospital. After this his bowels were 

reely moved. He left St. George’s yes- 
cond morning, but found the swelling 
come down in the evening. He did not 
apply atthe Middlesex for advice until the 
following morning. 

Upon examining the right groin there is 
found a small indurated inelastic tumour, 
in the situation of femoral hernia. The 
man is suffering extreme pain, and is so 
impatient that his replies are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. One account he gives 
is, that the swelling never entirely dis- 
appeared, but of this he is not certain. 
The warm-bath and blecding were resorted 
to previous to employing the taxis, but 
no alteration in the tumour resulted. 

The surgeons had now arrived at the 
hospital, and after debating the pros and 
cons of the case, the man was placed upon 
the operating-table; but just as the sur- 
geon was about to commence, the man 
experienced an irresistible desire to go to 
the water-closet, where he passed a slight 
motion. The symptoms then increasing 
in severity, and the patient crying loudly 
for relief, he was again brought into the 
theatre, and Mr. Mayo operated for fe- 
moral hernia. Upon opening what ap- 
peared to be the sac, no intestine or omen- 
tum was found, neither was there any 
stricture. The hard body appeared to be 
of the same structure as gland. The ob- 
scurity of the case was now increased. 
fhe wound was again examined, and no 
cause being apparent externally to account 
for the symptoms, the patient was removed 
to bed. He continued nvuch in the same 
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state during the remaining part of the day, 
exhibiting extreme anxiety; the thirst was 
incessant; the pulse frequent; there was | 
vomiting of a thick green matter ; pain 
and tension of the abdomen, and a sense of | 
dragging at the seat of the supposed her- 
nia. Pil. Cal. c. Opio j, 6tis; enema com. 
16. Symptoms worse; tongue moist ; 
pulse thready; stercoraceous vomiting. 
Has passed feces with the injection of yes- 
terday. After getting up in bed, and 
calling ont for the nurse, he lay down, 
and expired at four p.m., thirty-four hours 
from the time of admission. | 
Post-mortem Appearances. — Abdomen 
distended. Upon opening the cavity 
there was found effusion of a thick, turbid, 
feculent fluid in the peritoneum, and that 
membrane itself was inflamed. The intes- 
tines in parts were vascular; at the lower 
third of the ileum, opposite the supposed | 
stricture, there was found a dark portion 
of intestine. It was highly inflamed, and 
perforated by an ulcer of about the size of | 
the little-finger nail, thus giving exit to the | 
contents of the stomach and intestines. | 
As at St. George’s Hospital the hernia | 
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the dignity of the profession, by end ing to 
secure, as far as possible, an extensive and liberal 
course of education. 
* By order ofthe Society, 
“G. A. FP. Witns, President.” 


Should the interest you have shown in 
the late proceedings relative to the Uni- 


versity of St. Andrew’s, induce you to in- 


sert the above statement of the Society's 
proceedings in a page of your widely-cir- 
culated Journal, the object of the Society 
in forwarding it to you will be attained, 
namely, to give as much publicity as pos- 
sible to their resolution on a question in 
which they conceive the interests of medi- 
cal students generally are especially con- 
cerned. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 
G. A. F. Witks, 
President of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edimbargh. 
Royal Medical Society’s Hall, 
Edinburgh, Jan. 29, 1834. 





Cuetsea anp Brompton Dtspen- 
sary.—A vacancy has occurred in this 


was reduced, it would seem that the in- | Dispensary in consequence of the resig- 
testine had suffered from constriction so| ation of Dr. Verren. What is to be- 





severely as never to recover itself ; the 
consequence of which was that ulceration 
and subsequent perforation cnsued. 

The case is of much practical utility. 
The facts warn us not to rely too much 


|come of the Dispensaries? Although the 
|resignation of Dr. Verrca has been an- 
jnounced some time, not a single candi- 
|date has yet come forward for the vacant 


joffice. Even Dr. Yates, of Aldersgate- 


upon the statement given by the patient. | street notoriety, has not offered himself, 
From the suspicion which the man enter- though it is supposed that if he were to 
tained, that “ all the rupture had not been | do so, he would receive some support from 


reduced,” and the symptoms being of so 
severe a character, it was thought most 
prudent to operate without delay. The 
glandular body mentioned served also to 
mislead the surgeon as to the nature of 
the case. 





UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW'S. 





To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—T have been directed by the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh to forward to 
you the annexed paragraph as copied from 
the Edinburgh journals :— 

“ Royal Medical Society.—-In consequence of the 
receipt of a copy Of the resolutions of the Royal Col 
lege of Surgeons, in reference to the late proceed- 
ings of the University of St. Andrew's, an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Royal Medical Society of 


Ediubargh was held en Monday, the 27th inst, at} 


which the following resolution was enanimously 
agreed to: 


“ That this Society return thanks to the Reyal | 


College of Surgeons for their attention in sending 
them notice of their proceedings relative to the St. 
Andrew's degrees. The Medical Society concur 
completely in the sentiments so ably expressed by 
the Royal College in their printed documents, and 
ave glad to find that the College is ever veaty to ad 
vanee the real daterest« of the students, and enhance 


the tradespeople in the neighbourhood, as 
the drug-shop of his respected father is 
situated in the immediate vicinity. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of “ Chirurgus” published in 
the Clonmell paper shall be sent to a quar- 
ter where it will prove most useful. We 
shall be at all times happy to hear from 
our well-informed correspondent. At pre- 

sent, he has arranged his measures far too 

| well to stand in need of any advice from 
jus. It is to be hoped that public meetings 
of the profession in Ireland will be both 
numerous and respectable. 





The letter of A Licentiate, although 
argumentative and ably written, would 
not, we think, aid the “good cause.” We 
believe that the narrow position has been 
|taken entirely from ignorance or over- 
‘sight, and that the majority of the sub- 
scribers to the objectionable document, 
are influenced in their conduct by upright 
j Motives, 
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L. L.—We advise our correspondent to 
repeat his experiments in the presence of 
one of the lecturers on chemistry, not one 
of whom would refuse him the aid requi- 
site on such an occasion. The publication 
of an anonymous complaint would not pre- 
vent the sale of the works in question; 
whereas, an acknowledged authentication 
of the detection of any of the errors they 
contain would be productive of advantage. 
In two of the instances, our correspondent , 
would find, on additional trials, that he 
has fallen into some mistake in his mani-| 
pulations. 

Dr. Weatherhead has in the press a, 
New Synopsis of Nosology, founded on the princi- | 
ples of Pathological Anatomy. 
A Subscriber.—Surgeons having served | 
in the Indian service can practise as such on their re- 
tirement in this country. But they cannot discharge | 
the duties of apothecaries unless they were in prac- | 
tice as apothecaries prior to the Ist of August, 1815 | 
Physicians and surgeous belonging to the Army and 
Navy labour under the same disqualification. 

Owen Reardon may call at the office 
between twelve and one o'clock on Monday. Bat it 
appears to us that a fucther discassion of the question | 
8 unnecessary, and would prove useless. 








It is not possible to publish the facts | 
which ave so ably :elated by Mr. J.T. Batten with-_ 
out sabjecting us to the rick ofan action for libel. We | 
quite agree with Mr. Barres that there ought to 
have been an inquest, when the publication of the | 
evidence would have beeu productive of much benefit | 
to the community and the profession. 


Ifthe gentleman who forwarded a bank- 
note in payment for the insertion of an article in 
the body of Tur Lancet will direct a person ty 
call for it at our Office, it shall be vestuved to him ; 0: 
shall it be sent by post? 


A Governor of the London Hospital.— 
There is ao law to prevent the sargeou of an hospi 
tal from attending medical cases in private practice. 
Unless, however, he be a liceuiiate of the Apothe 
caries Company, the Jndyges have decided that he i- 
not authorised to supply his patients with medicines 
in medical cases. 





j 
! 
| 
| 
| 





The pamphlet on medical reform was 
not approved, The spirit in which the work was 
written was commended, but we hesitate uct to 
assert, that if the project which it contained for re 
modelling our medical institutions were carried into 
effect, medical grievances would be multiplied to au 
innamerable extent. 


Inquirer.—The patient left town sud- 
denly. The operation was performed twiec, bui the 
vesnlt was not favourable. Having been tarnished 
with the particulars from a private ee, coniden 
tially, we ave not at liberty to mae them pub‘ic 
The “ Portman Square " case is instructive, and onght 
to be generally haown. 








Phthisis Impatiens.—We know nothing | 
of the work in question, but aivise our correspondent | 
not to Destow his money on what will most likely 
prove a quaclish performance, The anthor has | 
shown that he is a humbag of the first water. 


lf Mr. J. W. will refer to the paper of 
Professor Capuron, and to the notes of the case | 
which Mr. W. forwarded to our office, he will in 
stantly perceive that Were is no analogy between the | 


- 
The reas 


| 
time, have escaped our memory, but it shall be again 


instances cited; consequently the success of the 
eiforts of nature in the case attended by Mr. W. does 
not by any means disprove, or even weaken, the 
statements of Professor Capuron, The acconat, which 
has been well drawn ap by Mr, W., is iateresting, 
but the case which he has related is not one of un 
conimen occurrence, 


The letter of our correspondent G. dis- 
plays considerable knowledge of the subject treated, 
but his proposal for depriving the Universities of the 
right of granting degrees, if it were seriously enter- 
tained by the profession, and submitted to the legis- 
lature for its adoption, would strengthen, to a fright 
ful extent, the ranks of the taveterate anti-reformers. 
It will be quite enongh, with respect to the Univer- 
sities, to withheld from their graduates the tight of 
practising medicine vatil they have passed an exami- 
nation before the serutators and jury officiating in 
one division of the tripartite Faculty. 


To our correspondent at Elland, we 
have merely to remark, that he had better abstain 
from making any arrangement with respect to his 
friend antil the termination of the new session of 
Parliament, At present it is difficalt to conjecture 
what may be the decision of the Legislature relative 
to chartered or unchartered Universities. The publi- 
cation has been sent to Durham. 


Censor.—The names and circumstances 
do not refer to one individnal, The “ advertive 
ment"’ is a disgrace to the profession, but the adrer™ 
tiser can receive sufticient punishment for his con 
duct only at the hands of the resident practitioners of 
the town, 

Mr. J. W., Manchester.—We will ex- 
amine the papers arowad os, but have no recollection 
of having teceived the com:uanications to which our 
correspoadent refers. The paper last sent shall ap- 
pear in our next. 


The communications forwarded under 
the frank of Me. R. have all arrived, but it was in- 
possible to use them this week, 

The article entitled “ Phrenology an“ 
Sir —— —~,” has been placed in the hands of o* 
publisher for the aathor Prewed as we are wit 


jmatter, it wonld be highly inconvement to us to 


publi. the paper at this time. The inferences dvawa 
by ow tatelligeat correspondent might elicit a con- 
tradiction from —— that woud raise up fresh 
obstacles to the study of the science in this country. 
Phe volume was received, aud shall be acknowledged 
ia form 


Analyst.—It cannot be expected that 
De. Clanny should reply to the ignorant st: ictures of 
Mr. Bird. 


The communications of Mr. Dimn, and 
Dr. Tweedale and Mr. Chadrwicke, shall appear next 
week. Me. Greenwood's and Mr. Parker's cases 
have been received. 


Mr. Grey.—Our reporter informs us 
that “ the events took place at Goathurst,” bot that 
omething more will appear on the sobject, after 
the pob bnof which we shad be happy to insert 
the pooiteved communication of Mr. G. 





The paper of E. V. M. was received. 
easous for withholdiag it from publication at the 


perused, 


Part (ith of Weber’s Atlas is in the press 
and nearly ready for publication by Mr. Schloss, 


Err itv 1.—College of Physicians, page 727, eol. 


2, line 4, for im point d'appui, read a poiat d’appni. | 
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